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the only tie of our allegiance, as individual citizens to the fede- 
ral government, we have seen a gigantic system of restrictions 
gradually reared up, and at length brought to a fatal maturity, of 
which it is the avowed object, and must be the inevitable result, 
to sweep Our commerce from the great highway of nations, and 
cover our land with poverty and ruin. 

Even the states most deeply interested in the maintenance of 
the protecting system will admit, that it is the interest of South 
Carolina to carry on a commerce of exchanges with foreign 
countries, free from restrictions, probibitory burthens or incum- 
brances of any kind. We feel, and we know, that the vital in- 
terests of the state are involved in sucha commerce. It would 
be a downright insult to our understandings, to tell us that our 
interests are not injured, deeply injured, by those prohibitory 
duties, intended and calculated to prevent us from obtaining the 
cheap manufactures of foreign countries for our staples, and to 
compel us to receive for them the dear manufactures of our do- 
mestic establishments, or pay the penalty of the protecting du- 
ties, for daring to exercise one of the most sacred of our natural 
rights. What right, then, human or divine, have the manufac- 
turing states—for we regard the federal government as a mere 
instrument in their hands—to prohibit South Carolina, directly 
or indirectly, from going to her natural markets, and exchang- 
ing the rich productions of her soil, without restriction or in- 
cumbrance, for such foreign articles as will most conduce to the 
wealth and prosperity of her citizens? It will not surely be pre- 
tended—for truth and’ decency equally forbid the allegation— 
that in exchanging our productions for the cheaper manufac- 
tures of Europe, we violate any right of the domestic manufac- 
turers, however gratifying it might be to them if we would pur- 
chase their inferior productions at higher prices. 

Upon what principle, then, can the state of South Carolina 
be called upon to submit to a system, which excludes her from 
her natural markets, and the manifold benefits of that enrich- 
ing commerce which a kind and beneficent Providence has 
provided to eonnect her with the family of nations, by the 
bonds of mutual interest? But one answer can be given to this 
question. It is in vain that we attempt to disguise the fact, 
mortifying as it must be, that the principle by which South Ca- 
rolina is thus excluded, is, in strict propriety of language, and to 
all rational intents and purposes, a principle of colonial depen- 
dence and vassalage, in all respects identical with that which 
restrained our forefathers from trading with any manufacturing 
nation of Europe, other than Great Britain. South Carolina 
now bears the same relation to the manufacturing states of this 
confederacy, that the Anglo-American colonies bore to the mo- 
ther country, with the single exception that our burthens are 
incomparably more oppressive than those of our ancestors.— 
Our time, our pride and the occasion, equally forbid us to trace 
out the degrading analogy. We leave that to the historian who 
shall record the judgment which an impartial posterity will pro- 
nounce upon the eventful transactions of this day. 

It isin vain that we attempt toconsole ourselves by the empty 
and unreal mockery of our representation in congress. As to 
all those great and vital interests of the state, which are affect- 
ed by the protecting system, it would be better that she had no 
representation in that body. Ig serves no other.purpose but to 
conceal the chains which fetter our liberties under the vain and 
empty forms of a representative government. In the enact- 
ment of the protecting system, the majority of congress, is in 
strict propriety of speech an irresponsible despotism. A very 
brief analysis will render this clear to every understanding.— 
What, then, we ask is involved in the idea of political respon- 
sibility, in the imposition of public burthens? It clearly im- 
plies that those who impose the burthens, should be responsible 
to those who bear them. Every representative in congress 
should be responsible, not only to his own immediate con- 
stituents, but through them and their common participation in 
the burthens imposed, to the constituents of every other repre- 
sentative. If in the enactment of a protecting tariff, the ma- 
jority in congress imposed upon their own constituents the same 
burthens which they impose upon the people of South Carolina, 
that majority weal act under all the restraints of political re- 
sponsibility, and we should have the best security which human 
wisdom has yet devised against oppressive legislation. 

But the fact is precisely the reverse of this. The majority in 
congress, in imposing protecting duties, which are utterly de- 
*tructive of the interests of South Carolina, not only impose no 
burthens, but actually confer enriching bounties upon their con- 
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stituents, proportioned to the burthens they impose upon us. 
Under these circumstances, the principle-of representative re- 
sponsibility, is perverted into a principle of absolute despotism. 
It is this very tie binding the majority of congress to execute the 
will of their constituents, which makes them our inexorable op- 
pressors. They dare not open their hearts to the sentiments of 
human justice, or to the feelings ofhuman sympathy. They are 
tyrants by the very necessity of their position, however elevated 
may be their principles, in their individual capacities. 

The grave question, then, which we have had to determine, 
as to the sovereign power of the state, upon the awful responsi- 
bility under which we have acted, is, whether we will volunta- 
rily surrender the glorious inheritance, purchased and conse- 
crated by the toils, the suffering and the blood of an illustrious 
ancestry, or transmit that inheritance to our posterity, untarnish- 
ed and undiminished? We could not hesitate in determining 
this question. We have, therefore, deliberately and unalterably 
resolved, that we will no longer submit to a system of opprea- 
sion, which reduces us to the degrading condition of tributary 
vassals; and which would reduce our posterity, in a few genera- 
tions, to a state of poverty and wretchedness, that would stand 
in melancholy contrast with the beautiful and deligthful region, 
in which the Providence of God has cast our destinies. Having 
formed this resolution, with a full view of all its bearings, and 
of all its probable and possible issues, it is due to the gravity of 
the subject, and the solemnity of the occasion, that we should 
speak to our confederate brethren, in the plain language of 
frankness and truth. 

Though we plant ourselves upon the constitution, and the 
immutable principles of justice, and intend to operate exclysive- 
ly through the civil tribunals and civil functionaries of the state; 
yet, we will throw off this oppression at every hazard. We be- 
lieve our remedy to be essentially peaceful. We believe the fe- 
deral government has no shadow of right or authority, to act 
against a sovereign state of the confederacy, in any form, much 
Jess to coerce it, by military power. But we are aware of the 
diversitics of human opinion; and have seen too many proofs of 
the infatuation of human power, not to have iooked, with the 
most anxious coneern, to the possibility of a resort to military 
or naval force on the part of the federal government;—and in. 
order to obviate the possibility of having the history of this con- 
test stained by a single dropof fraternal blood, we have solemnly 
and irrevocably resolved, that we will regard such a resort as a 
dissolution of the politicalkties which connect us with our con- 
federate states; and will, forthwith, provide for the organization 
of a new and separate government. 

We implore you, and particularly the manufacturing states, 
not to believe that we have been actuated, in adopting this re- 
solution, by any feeling of resentment, or hostility, towards 
therm; or by a desire to dissolve the political bonds, which have 
so long united our common destinies. We still cherish that ra- 
tional devotion for the union, by which this state has been pre- 
eminently distinguished, in all times past. But that blind and 
idolatrous devotion, which would bow down and worship 
oppression and tyranny, veiled under that consecrated title,—if 
it ever existed among us, has now vanished forever. Const1- 
TUTIONAL LIBERTY is the only idol of our political devotion; 
and, to preserve that, we will not hesitate a single moment, to 
surrender the union, itself, if the sacrifice be necessary. If it had 
pleased God to cover our eyes with ignorance—if He had not 
bestowed upon us the understanding to comprehend the enor- 
mity of oppression under which we labor—we might submit to 
it, without absolute degradation and infamy. But the gifts of 
Providence cannot be neglected, or abused, with impunity. A 
people, who deliberately submit to oppression, with a full know- 
ledge that they are oppressed, are fit only to be slaves; and all 
history proves, that such a people will soon find a master. It 
is the pre-existing spirit of slavery, in the people, that has made 
tyrants in all ages ofthe world. No tyrant ever made a slave— 
no community, however small, having the spirit of freemen, 
ever yet had a master. : 

The most illustrious of those states, which have given to the 
world examples of human freedom, have occupied territories, 
not larger than some of the districts of South Carolina; while 
the largest masses of population, that were ever united under a 
common government, have been the abject, spiritiess and de- 
graded slaves of despoticrulers. We sincerely hope, therefore, 
that no portion of the states of this confederacy will permit 
themselves to be deluded into any measures of rashness, by the 
vain imagination, that South Carolina will vindicate her rights 
and liberties, with a less inflexible and unfaltering resolution, 
with a population of some half a million, than she would do with 
a —— of twenty millions. 
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does not belong to freemen to count the costs, and caleu- 
late the hazards of vindicating their rights and defending their 
liberties: and even if we should stand alone in the worst pozei- 
ble emergency of this great controversy, without the co-opera- 
tion or encouragement of a single state of the confederacy, we 
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will march forward with an unfaltering step, until we have ac- 
complished the object of this great enterprise. 

Having now presented, for the consideration of the federal 
government and our confederate states, the fixed and final de- 
termination of this state in relation to the protecting system, it 
remains for us to submit a plan of taxation in which we would 
be willing to acquiesce, in a spirit of liberal concession, provi- 
ded we are met in due time and in a becoming spirit by the 
states interested in the protection of manufactures. 

We believe that, upon very just and equitable principles of 
taxation, the whole list 9f protected articles should be imported 
free of all duty, and that the revenue derived from import 
duties, should be raised exclusively from the unprotected arti- 
cles, or that, whenever a duty is imposed upon protected arti- 
cles imported, an excise duty of the same rate should be impos- 
ed upon all similar articles manufactured in the United States. 
This would be as near an approach to perfect equality as could 

bly be made, in a system of indirect taxation. No sub- 
stantial reason can be given for subjecting manufactures obtain- 
ed from abroad, in exchange for the productions of South Caro- 
lina, to the sinallest duty, even for revenue, which would not 
show that similar manufactures made in the United States, 
should be subject to the very same rate of duty. The former, 
not less than the latter, are, to every rational intent, the pro- 
ductions of domestic industry, and the mode of acquiring the 
one, is as lawful, and more conducive to the public prosperity, 
than that of acquiring the other. 

But we are willing to make a large offering to preserve the 
union; and, with a distinct declaration that it is a concession 
on Our part, we will consent that the same rate of duty may be 
im upon the protected articles that shall be imposed upon 
the unprotected, provided that no more revenue be raised than 
is necessary to meet the demands of the government for conati- 
tutional purposes, and provided, also, that a duty substantially 
uniform be imposed upon all foreign imports. 

It is obvious, that even under this arrangement, the manufac- 
turing states would have a decided advantage over the planting 
states. For it is demonstrably evident that, as communities, 
the manufacturing states would bear no part of the burthens of 
federal taxation, so far as the revenue should be derived from 
protected articles. The earnestness with which their represen- 
tatives seek to increase the duties on these articles, is conclu- 
sive, proof that those duties are bounties, and not burthens, to 
their constituents. As at least two-thirds of the federal reve- 
nue would be raised from protected articles, under the propos- 
ed modification of the tariff, the manufacturing states would be 
entirely exempted from all participation in that proportion of 
the public burthens. 


Under these circumstances we cannot permit ourselves to be- 
lieve for a moment, that in a crisis marked by such portentous 
and fearful omens, those states can hesitate in acceding to this 
arrangement, when they perceive that it will be the means and 
possibly the only means of restoring the broker harmony of this 

eat confederacy.—They most assuredly have the strongest of 
| an inducements, aside from all considerations of justice, to 
adjust this controversy, without pushing it to extremities. This 
can be accomplished only by the proposed modification of the 
tariff, or by a call of a general convention of all the states. If 
South Carolina should be driven out of the union, all the other 
planting states, and some of the western states, would follow by 
an almost absolute necessity. Can it be believed that Georgia, 
Mississippi, ‘'ennessee, and even Kentucky, would continue to 

y a tribute of fifty per cent. upon their consumption, to the 
northern states, for the prigiege of being united to them, when 
they could receive all theff supplies through the ports of South 
Carolina, without paying a single cent for tribute. 

The separation of South Carolina would inevitably produce a 
general dissolution of the union; and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, the protecting system, with all its pecuniary bounties to 
the northern states, and its pecuniary burthens upon the south- 
ern states, would be utterly overthrown and demolished, involv- 
ing the ruin of thousands and hundreds of thousands in the 
manufacturing states. 

By these powerful considerations connected with their own 
pecuniary interests, we beseech them to pause and contemplate 
the disastrous consequences which will certainly result from an 
obstinate perseverance on their part, in maintaining the protect- 
ing system. With them, it is a question merely of pecuniary 
interest, connected with no shadow of right, and involving no 
principle of liberty. With us, it is a question involving our 
most sacred righte—those very rights which our common ances- 
tors left to us as a common inheritance purchased by their com- 
mon toils and consecrated by their blood. It is a question of Ii- 
berty on the one hand, and slavery on the other. If we submit 

“to this system of unconstitutional oppression, we shal} volunta- 
rily sink into slavery and transmit that ignominious inheritance 
to our children. We will not, we cannot, we dare not submit 
to this degradation, and our resolve is fixed and unalterable that 
a protecting tariff shail be no longer enforced within the limits 
of South Carolina. We stand upon the principles of everlast- 
ing justice, and no human power shall drive us from our posi- 
tion. 

We have not the slightest apprehension that the general go- 
vernment will attempt to force this system upon us by military 
power. We have warned our brethren of the consequence of 
such an attempt. But if, notwithstanding, such a course of 
madness should be pursued, we here solemnly declare, that this 
system of oppression shal! never prevail in South Carolina, un- 








—— 
til none but slaves are left to submit to it. We would infinite 
prefer that the territory of the state should be the cemetery A 


freemen, than the habitation of slaves. Actuated by these prin- 
ciples, and animated by these sentiments, we will cling to the 
pillars of the temple of our liberties, and if it must fall, we wil 
perish amidst the ruing. 


‘THE EXPOSITION.”? 

The committee to whom was referred “the act to provide f 
the calling of a convention of the people of this state,” with 
instructions “‘to consider and report thereon, and especially as 
to the measures proper to be adopted by the convention in ro. 
ference to the violations of the constitution of the U. States 
in the enactment by congress on divers occasions, of jaws 
laying duties and imposts for the purpose of encouraging ay 
protecting domestic manufactures and for other un warrantable 
purposes,” beg leave respectfully to submit the following 

REPORT. 

The committee, deeply impresscd with the importance of the 
questions submitted to them, and the weight of responsibility 
involved in their decision, have given to the subject their mos 
deliberate and anxious consideration. In stating the conclusion; 
to which they have arrived, they feel that it is due to themselves 
to this convention, and to the public at large, briefly to review 
the history of the protecting system in this country, to show it; 
Origin, to trace its progress, to examine its character, point ou| 
its evils and suggest the appropriate remedy. ‘They propose ty 
execute this task with all possible brevity and simplicity, sengj- 
ble that the subject is too well understood in all its bearings to 
require at this time a very elaborate investigation. 

In the natural course of human affairs, the period would have 
been very remote when the people of the United States would 
have engaged in manufactures, but for the restrictions upon ow 
commerce which grew out of the war between Great Britain 
and France, and which led to the non-intercourse act, the em- 
bargo, and finally our own war of 1812. Cut off by these events 
from a free commercial intercourse with the rest of the world, 
the people of the United States turned their attention to manu. 
factures, and on the restoration of peace in 1815, an amount of 
capital had been already invested in these establishments which 
made a strong appeal to the liberality—we might almost say to 
the justice of the country for protection, at- least against that 
sudden influx of foreign goods which it was feared would entirely 
overwhelm these domestic establishments. When therefore in 
1816 it became necessary that the revenue should be brought 
down to the peace establishment, by a reduction of the duties 
upon imports, it was almost by common consent conceded to 
the claims of the manufacturers, that this reduction should be 
gradual, and three years were accordingly allowed for bringing 
down the duties to the permanent revenpe standard, which 
(embracing all the ordinary expenses of the government; witli 
liberal appropriations for the navy and army, an exteusive sys- 
tem of fortifications, and the gradual extinction of the public 
debt, then amounting to $130,000,000) was fixed at 20 per cent. 
If the manufacturers had at that time even hinted that perma- 
nent protection was deemed indispensable to their success: if 
the slightest suspicion had been entertained that instead of the 
gradual reduction expressly provided for by the act of 1816, there 
would be claimed a gradual increase of the protecting duties; 
and that instead of being brought down im three years to twenty 
per cent., the duties were to be carried up to 50 or 100 per cent. 
and in many cases to prohibition, the painful contest in which 
the country has been engaged for the last ten years on this sub- 
ject would have commenced immediately, and it is confidently 
belicved that in the temper of the public mind at that time, 
ample security would have been found against the introduction 
of such a system. But in defiance of the clear understanding 
of the whole country, and in violation of the principles of jus- 
tice and of good faith, that part of the act above mentioned 
which required that the duties should be reduced in three years 
to 20 per cent. was repealed, and a broad foundation thus !aid 
for the permanent establishment of the protecting system. This 
system has been still further extended and fortified by the seve- 
ral successive acts of 1820, 1824, and 1828, until by the passing 
of the act of 1832, (to take effect after the discharge of the pu- 
lic debt), it has become incorporated into our political systet), 
as the “SETTLED POLICY OF THE COoUNTRY.”? We have not 
deemed it necessary, im tracing the origin and progress of this 
system, to go further back than the commercial restriction® 
which preceded the late war—for whatever theoretical opinions 
may have been expressed by Alexander Hamilton and others ™ 
relation to it at an earlier period, it cannot be denied that no 
duties were actually imposed beyond those deemed indispens?- 
ble for the public exigencies, and that prior to the year 1816 n0 
protection whatever was actually extended to manufactures, 
beyond what was strictly incidental to a system for revenue. 
The discrimination between the protected and unprotected art® 
cles now contended for as the very corner stone of the protect- 
ing system, was so far from being established by that act, that 
the aes duties were actually imposed on the very articles 
now admitted duty free, while the foreign manufactures which 
came into competition with our domestic fabrics were subjected 
to the lowest rate of duty. The truth then unquestionably '5; 
that the protecting policy according to the principles now con- 
tended for, was never introdaced into this country until the pe 
riod we have mentioned, when it crept insidiously into the 
legislation of congress in the manner above described.—This 
will be made abundantly manifest to every one who will take 
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trace ‘6 f the from 7} p i 
reas 6 duties from 7} per cent. in 
te ee te 25 dot es . in 1816 oA cent. in 1824, and 50—60, 
and even 100 per cent. in 1828 ad 1832, and who will merely 
examine the manner in which these duties were adjusted in the 
various acts here referred to. As early as 1820, so soon perme 

as the capitalists who had relled upon the powers of the fedet 
verriment td énhance the profits of their investments By legis- 
lation, to took forward to its eventual éstablishment as 
the settled policy of the country—they clearly perceived that an 
extension of the appropriations to objects not embraced in the 
specific grants of the federal constitution was the necessary 
appendage of their system.—They well knew that the people 
would not long subniit to the levying of a large surplus revenue 
merely for the protection of manufactures; carried on dlmost 
exclusively in One quarter of the ufion—and they therefore 
sdught in the extension of the appropriations to new dbjects, 
fir a plausible and popular excuse for the contindarice of a sys- 
tem of high duties. With that instinctive sagacity, which be- 
longs to men who convert the legislature of a country into an 
instrument, for the promotion of their own private ends, they 
clearly saw that the distribution of an enormods surplus trea- 
sure, would afford the eurest nteans of bringing over the enemies 
of the American System to its support, and of enlisting in their 
cause not only large masses of the people, but entire states who 
pad no direct interest in maintaining the protectiVe syst&m, or 
who were éven in some respeets_ its victims. Nd scheme that 
the wit of man could possibly have dévised, was better calcu- 
jated for the accomplishment of the dbiject. It proposed simply 
to reconcile men to an dnjist system of national policy, by ad- 
initting them to a large share of the spoils; in a word, to levy 
contributions by the aid of those who were to divide the plunder. 
If the United States had constituted one great nation, with a 
consolidated government, Occupying a territory of limited ex- 
teut, inhabited by a people engaged in similar pursuits, and hav- 
ing homiogenotis interests, such a system would only have ope- 
rated as a tax upon all the other great iriterests of the state for 
the benefit of that which was favored By the laws; and when 
time had Seen allowed for the adjustnient of society, to this new 
edndition of its affairs, the final result must have been; dn 
aggregate diminution of the profits of the whole ednimunity, by 
diverting a portion of the people from their accustomed employ- 
ments, to less profitable pursuits. In such a case, the hope 
might perhaps have been indulged, that experience would de- 
monstrate the egregious folly 6f eiiacting laws, the only effect 
of which would be to supply the wants of the conimunity at an 
increased expense of labor and capital. But itis the distinguish- 
ing feature of the American System, and one which stamips up- 
on it the character of peculiar and aggravated oppression, that 
{tis made applicable to a confederacy of twenty-four sovereign 
and independent states—occupying a territory upwards of 2,000 
miles in extent, embracing every variety of soil, climate, and 
productions, inhabited by a people whose institutions and inter- 
ésts are in many respects didmetrically opposed to each other, 
with habits and pursuits, infinitely diversified, and in the great 
southern section df the union, rendered by local circumstances 
altogether incapable of change. Under such circumstances, a 
system, which under a consolidated government would be mere- 
ly impolitic, and so far, an act of injustice to the whole commu- 
nity, becomes in this country, a scheriie of the most intolerable 
oppression; because it may be, and has in fact been, so adjusted, 
as to operate exclusively to the benefit of a. particular interest, 
and uf particular sections of country; rendering in effect the 
industry of one portion of the confederacy, tributary to the rest. 
The laws have accordingly been so framed as to give a direct 
pecuniary interest to a sectional majority, in maintaining a 
graud system by which taxes are in effect imposed tipon the 
few for the benefit of the many, and imposed too, by a system 
of indirect taxation, so artfully contrived, as to escape the vigi- 
lanee of the common eye, and masked tinder such ingenious 
devices as to make it extremely difficult to detect and expose 
their true character. Thus under the pretext of imposing duties 
for the payment of the debt, and providing for the common de- 
fence and general welfare, (powers expressly conferred ori the 
federal government by the coristitution), acts are passed con- 
taining provisions designed exclusively and avowedly, for the 
purpdse of securing to the American manufacturers a monopoly 
in or own markets to the great and manifest prejudice of those 
who furnish the agricultir prodiiciione which are exchanged 
in foreign markets for the very articles which it is the avowed 
object of these laws to excliide. It so happens, that six of the 
southern states, whose industry is almost exclusively agricul- 
tural, though embracing a population equal to only one-third 
part of the whole union, actually produce for exportation forty 
nillions annually, being two-thirds of the whole domestic ex- 
ports of the U. States. As it is their interest, so it is, unques- 
tionably, their right to carry these fruits of their own houest 
industry to the best market, without any iolestation, hindrance 
or restraint, whatsoever, and subject to no taxes or other 
charges, but such as riiay be necessary for the paynient of the 
reasonable expenses of the governnient.—But how does this 
system operate upon our industry? While imposts to the amount 
of 10 or 12 per cent. (if arrdriged on just and equal principles), 
must be admitted to be fully adequate to all tlie legitimate pur- 
poses of government—diities are actually iniposed (with a few 
inconsiderable exceptions) upon all the woollens, cottons, iron 
and manufactures of irdn, sugar and salt—and almost every other 
article received in exchange for the cotton, rice and tobacco of 
the south, equal, on an average, to about 50 per cent. ; whereby, 





(in addition to the injurious effects of this system in prohibiting 
some articles, and discouragiug tlie ifitroddction of others), a 
tax equal to one-half of the first cost is imposed upoti the cot- 
tons, woollens; and iron, which are the fruits of southern in- 
dustry,in drder to secure an advantage in the home market, to 
their rivale the American manufacturers of similar articles 
equivalent to dne-half of their value—thereby stimulating the 
industry df the north, and discouraging that of the south, by 
granting bounties to the one; and imposing taxes on the other: 

The committee deem it unnecessary to go ititd dn elabo- 
rate examination of the true character and sectional opera- 
tion of thé protecting system. ‘he subject has of late beeri 
so frequently and thoroughly examined, and the bearing of the 
system been so cdnipletely exposed, that the argument is ex- 
hausted. ‘To the people of the southern states, there Cannot be 
presented a niore touching Or irresistablé appeal either to their 
understandings, or their hearts, than is found in the melancholy 
memorials of ruin and decay, which are every where visible 
around us. Memorials proclaiming the fatal character of that 
system, which has brought upon one of the finest portions of th 
globe, in the full vigor of its early mamhodd, the poverty an 
desolation, which belong only to the most sterile regions, or the 
old age dnd décrepitude of nations. ‘The moral blight and pes- 
tilencé of tinwise and partial legislation, has swept over our 
fields, with “the besom of destruction.’? ‘The proots are every 
whére around us. 

It is in vain fof any otie to contend that this is a just and 
equal system, or that the northern states pay, ds corisuniérs; a 
full portion of the tax. If this were so, how is to be accounted 
for, that higli duties are regarded in that quarter of the union, 
not as a burden, but as a blessing? How comes it that people, 
certainly not unmindful of their interests, are seen courting the 
imposition of taxes, and crying out against any material reduc- 
tion of the public burdens? Does not this extraordinary fact af- 
ford concliisive evidence that high duties operate as a bounty to 
northern industry; ard that whatever taxes the manufacturers 
may play, as consumers, they are more thidn réuidrierated by the 
advantage they enjoy as producers? Or, in other wards, that 
they actually receive more than they pay, and therefore, cannot 
be justly said to be taxed at all. When in addition to all this, wé 
take into consideration that the amount of duties annually levi- 
ed for the protection of manufactures, beyond the nettssary 
wants of the government, (which cannot be estinisted dt less 
than 10 or 12,000,000), is expended almost exclusively in the 
northern portion of the union,—can it excite any surprise, that 
under the operation of the protecting system, the manufactur- 
ing states should be constantly increasing in riches and growing 
in strength, with an inhospitable climate and barren soil, while 
the southern states, the natural garden of America, should be 
rapidly falling into decdy. It is comet to the getieral ordet 
of Providence, that any country should long bear up against 4 
system, by which enormous contributions raised in one quafter; 
are systematically expended ip another. Ifthe sixteen millions o 
dollars now annually levied in duties on the foreign godds receiy= 
ed in exchange for southern productions were allowed to remain 
in the pockets of the people, or by some just and equal system 
of appropriatidn could be restored to them, the condition of the 
plantation states would unquestionably be one of unexampled 
prosperity and happiness. Such was our condition under a sys- 
tem of free trade, and such would soon again be our enviable lot. 
Of the results which would thereby be produced, some faint 
conception may be formed by iniagining what would be the effect 
upon the industry of the people of our own state, if the 8,000,000 
of foreign goods now annually received in exchange for our pro- 
ductions, and paying duties to the amount of upwards of 3,000,000; 
could be obtained by us duty free, or the duties thus levied; werg 
expended within our own limits: is it not obvious that several 
millions per annum would be added to the available industry of 
South Carolina, the effect of which would assuredly be to changé 
the entire face of the affairs in this state by enibracing thé profits 
of the agriculturist, accumulating capital—giving a fresh impulse 
to comnierce. and producing a vivifying influence upon every 
department of industry, the happy conseqterices of which would 
be experienced by every inhabitant of the state. We present. 
this strong view of the subject to shew the manifest justice of 
the claim which South Carolina riow sets up to have this system 
of raising revenue by duties upon imports restricted Within thé 
natrowest limits, and to shew how utterly impossible it is for ds 
to consent to have it extended beyond the indispensable wants 
of the government, either forthe purpose of affording protection 
to the itidustry of others, or of distributing the proceeds among 
individuals or states. 

Greviotis, however, as the oppression tungtestionably is, and 
calculated in the strong language of our own legislature, “to 
redice the plantation states to poverty and utter desolation,’’ 
it is nét in this aspect that the question is presented in its Most 
dangerous and alarming form: Itis not merely that congress 
have resorted for unwarrantable purposes to ah oppressive ex- 
ercise of powers granted to them by the constitution; but that 
they have usurped a power not granted,and have justified that 
usurpation on principles which, if sanctioned or submitted to, 
must entirely change the character of the government, reduce 
the constitution to a dead letter and on the ruins of our confe- 
derated réptiblic erect a consolidated despotism, “without I 
tation of powers.’ If this be so there is no man worthy of the 
precious heritage of liberty derived from our ancestors, or who 
values the free institutions of his country who must not tremble 
for the cause of freedom not only in this country, but throughout 
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the world, unless the most fn and efficient measures are at 
once adopted to arrest the downward course of our political af- 
fairs, to stay the hand of oppression, to restore the constitution 
to its original principles, and thereby to perpetuate the union. 


It cannot be denied that the government of the United States 
possesses no inherent powers. It was called into being by the 
states. The states not only created it, but conferred upon it all 
its powers, and prescribed its limits by a written charter called 
the constitution of the United States. Before the federal go- 
vernment had thus been called into being, the several states un- 
es possessed as full sovereignty, and were as indepen- 

ent of each other as the most powerful nations of the world, 
and in the free and undisputed exercise of that sovereignty, 
they entered into a solemn compact with each other, by which 
it was provided, that for certain specified objects, a general 
government should be established with strictly limited powers— 
the several states retaining their sovereignty unimpaired, and 
continuing to exercise all powers not expressly granted to the 
federal government. . 


In the clear and emphatic language of Mr. Jefferson, “the 
several states composing the United States of America, are not 
u sited on the principle of unlimited submission to the general 
government, but by a compact under the style and title of the 
constitution of the United States, they constituted a general go- 
vernment for special purposes, delegated to that government 
certain definite powers, reserving each state to itself the residua- 
ry mass of right to their own self-government, and whensoever 
the general government assumes undelegated powers, its acts are 
unauthoritative, void and of no force.”? That such is the true 
nature of the federal compact, cannot admit of a reasonable 
doubt, and it follows of necessity that the federal government is 
merely a joint agency, created by the states—that it can exercise 
no power not expressly granted by them, and that when it 
claims any power, it must be able to refer to the clause in the 
charter which confers it. This view of the constitution of the 
United States, brings the question of the constitutionality of the 
tariff within the narrowest limits. 


The regulation of domestic industry, so far as government may 
rightly interfere therewith, belonged to the several states before 
the constitution was adopted, or the union sprung into exist- 
ence; and it still remains exclusively with them, unless it has 
been expressly granted to the federal government. If such a 
grant has been made, it is incumbent on those claiming, under 
it, to point out the provision in the constitution which confers 
it. It must be admitted that there is nota clause or article in 
that instrument, which has the slightest allusion, either to ma- 
nufactures or to agriculture: while, therefore, the ‘“‘regulation of 
commerce’’ is expressly conferred on the general government, the 
regulation of every branch of domestic industry is reserved to 
the several states, exclusively, who may afford them encourage- 
ment by pecuniary bounties, and by all other means, not incon- 
sistent with the constitution of the United States. To say that 


the power to regulate commerce, embraces the regulation of 


agriculture and manufactures and all the other pursuits of in- 
dustry, (for they all stand upon the same footing), is to con- 
found the plainest distinctions,and to lose sight of the true 
meaning of the grant in question. Commerce is, in general, re- 


gulated by treaties with foreign nations; and, theretore, it was 
deemed necessary, that this power should be confided to the 
general government; but agriculture, manufactures and the 
mechanic arts can only be wisely ordered by municiple regula- 
Commerce is one object of legislation, manufactures 
another, agriculture a third; and if the regulation of commerce 
implies an unlimited control over ever thing which constitutes 
the objects of commerce, it would follow, as a matter of course, 
that the federal government may exert a supreme dominion 
over the whole labor and capital of the country, and this would 
transform our confederated government, with strictly limited 
powers, into an absolute despotism, and of the worst sort, 
where, under the forms ofa free government, we should have 
the spirit of a despotic onc. This view of the subject, we should 
deem perfectly conclusive, even if it could not be shewn that 
the power in question, so far from being granted, was purposely 
withheld from the federal government, by the framers of the 
constitution; and that there are several provisions of the con- 
stitution, from which it may be fairly inferred, that it was ex- 
It 
pears from the history of the proceedings of the convention 
which framed the constitution, that the subject of the protec- 
$s brought distinctly to 
and that they did not see fit to grant 
In the 
original proposition, to confer on congress the power to impose 
‘duties, imposts and excises,” was embraced ‘‘prohibitions and 
restraints,’’? which may well be supposed to be intended to em- 
brace the protection of manufactures; but it is remarkable, that 
these words were omitted in the report of the committee, on 
On the 18th of Augusta motion was made, “to 

establish rewards and immunities, for the protection of agricul- 
ture, commerce, trade and manufactures;’’ but this proposition 
On a subsequent day it was moved, that there 

should be a “secretary of domestic affairs, &e. whose duty it 


tion. 


pressly intended to be reserved to the states respectively. 
ap 


tion of er eee was several time 


the view of that body; 
to the federal government the power in question. 


that clause. 


also failed. 


should be to attend to matters of general police, the state of agri 
eulture and manufactures, the opening of roads and naviga 


tion, and facilitating intercourse through the United States; and 
that he shall, from time to time, recommend such measures and 





—— J 


proposition likewise failed, the constitution centaining no pro 
vision in conformity therewith. 

Now, as it is utterly impossible, that these several proposi- 
tions, embracing imposts, duties, prohibitions and restraints, ang 
the encouragement of manufactures, could have been disposeq 
of, without bringing the whole question of domestic manufac. 
tures fully into view—it must follow, that as no power was given 
to congress, over manufactures, while the power to regulate com- 
merce is expressly conferred, it was not the intention of the 
framers of the constitution, to entrust this power to congress, 
Although repeatedly urged to confer such a power, they con- 
stantly refused it: and the constitution, as finally ratified con- 
tains no provision, whatever, upon the subject. In the report of 
Luther Martin, a delegate from Maryland, made to the legisla. 
ture of his state, an explanation is given of the proceedings of 
the convention, in relation to this matter, which removes every 
shadow of doubt, with regard to the true meaning and intent of 
the framers of the constitution, in relation to the protection of 
manufactures. It appears from this statement, that, as the en- 
couragement of manufactures had been refused to be conferred 
upon the federal government, it was the desire of Mr. Martin and 
others, to reserve to the states all the means which they suppos- 
ed to be necessary for affording effectual encouragement to ma- 
nufactures within their own limits. Among those it was pre- 
sumed “that there might be cases in which it would be proper 
for the purpose of encouraging manufactures, to lay duties, to 
prohibit the exportation of raw materials, and even in addi- 
tion to the duties laid by congress on imports for the sake of re- 
venue to lay a duty to discourage the importations of particular 
articles into a state, or to enable the manufacturer here, to sup- 
ply us on as good terms as could be obtained from a foreign mar- 
ket.”? Here it will be seen that it is positively stated by Mr. 
Martin, that the power given to congress, to impose duties upon 
imports was given expressly “‘for the sake of revenue,” and was 
not considered as extending to any duty to discourage the im 
portation of particular articles, for the purpose of encouraging 
manufactures, and that was considered, that unless the several 
states should possess this power, as well as that of prohibiting 
the exportation of certain raw materials, they would not be en- 
abled to extend that complete protection to their own manufac- 
turers, which might be deemed indispensable to their success. 
‘The most, however,’”’ says Mr. Martin, **which we could ob- 
tain was, that this power might be exercised by the states, by 
and with the consent of congress, and subject to its control.”’ 
Thus, then, it manifestly appears, that in relation to manufac- 
tures, the framers of the constitution positively refused to confer 
upon the federal government, any power whatever,—that the 
power to lay duties, &c. was conferred for the sake of revenue 
alone, and was not intended to embrace the power to lay duties 
‘*to discourage the importation of particular articles, to enable 
the manufacturers here to supply us on as good terms as could 
be obtained from a foreign market;’’ and finally, that the whole 
subject was left in the hands of the several states, with the re- 
striction, “that no state shall, without the consent of congress, 
lay any impost or duties on imports or exports, except what may 
fbe absolutely necessary for executing their inspection laws,” 
which power, it appears, was expressly inserted, for the purpose 
of enabling the states to protect their own manufactures and that 
this was the only provision which the friends of domestic indus- 
try could obtain. It is vain to alledge that the powers retained 
by the states on this subject, are inadequate to the effectual ac- 
complishment of the object. If this were so it would only shew 
the necessity of some further provision on this subjéct—but 
surely it will not be pretended that it would justify the usurpa- 
tion by congress, of a power, not only not granted by the consti- 
tution, but purposely withheld. We think, however, that this 
exposition of the constitution places the protection of manufac- 
tures on the true foundation, on which it should stand in suc!) 
a government as ours. Nothing can be more monstrous tha 
that the industry of one or more states in this confederacy, 
should be made profitable at the expense of others, and tis 
must be the inevitable result of any scheme of legislation by the 
general government, calculated to promote manufactures by re: 
strictions upon commerce or agriculture. 


Whereas, by leaving manufactures where agriculture and 
other domestic pursuits have been wisely left by the constitu: 
tion—with the several states,—aimple security is furnished thal 
no preference will be given to one pursuit over another, and if! 
should be deemed advisable in any particular state, to extend en- 
couragement to manufactures, either by direct appropriations ©! 
money, Or in the way pointed out in the article of the constitt" 
tion above quoted, that this will be done not at the expense © 
the rest of the union, but of the particular state whose citizelis 
are to derive the advantages of those pursuits. Should Mass 
chusetts, for instance, find it to her advantage to engage 11 the 
manufacture of woollens or cottons, or Pennsylvania be desi! 
ous of encouraging the working of her iron mines, let thove 
states grant bounties out of their own treasuries, to the perso! 
engaged in these pursuits; and should it be deemed advisable '° 
encourage their manufactures by duties, discouraging the '™- 
portation of similar articles in these respective states, let them 
make an application to congress, whose consent would doubt- 
less be readily given to any acts of those states, having thes 
objects in view. The manufacturers of Massachusetts 4! 
Pennsylvania would thus be encouraged at the expense of the 
people of these states respectively. But if they claim to do 





establishments as may tend to promote these objects.”? This 


more than this,—to encourage their industry, at the expense © 
the industry of the people of the other states, to promote 
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manutactures of the north, at the expense of the agriculture of 
the south, by restrictions upon commerce—in a word to secure 
a monopoly for their manufactures not only in their own mar- 
ket, but throughout the United States, then we say, that the 
claim is unjust, and cannot be granted consistently with the 
principles of the constitution, or the great ends of a confederat- 
ed government. We shall not stop to inquire whether, as has 
peen urged with great force, that provision of the constitution, 
which confers the power upon congress “to promote the pro- 
gress of science and the useful arts, by securing, for limited 
times, to authors and inventors, the exclusive right to their re- 
spective writings and discoveries” does not, by a necessary im- 
plication, deny to congress the power of promoting the useful 
arts (which include both agriculture and manufactures) by any 
other means than those here specified. It is sufficient for our 
purpose to show that the power of promoting manufactures as 
a distinct substantive object of legislation has no where been 
granted to congress. As to the incidental -protection that may 
be derived from the rightful exercise of the power, either of re- 

ulating commerce; or of imposing taxes, duties and imposts, 
for the legitimate purposes of government—this certainly may be 
as freely enjoyed by manufactures as it must be by every other 
branch of domestic industry. But as the power to regulate com- 
merce, conferred expressly for its security—cannot be fairly ex- 
erted for its destruction, so neither can it be perverted to the 
purpose of building up manufacturing establishments—an object 
entirely beyond the jurisdiction of the federal government. So 
also, the power to levy taxes, duties, imposts and excises, ex- 
pressly given for the purpose of raising revenue, cannot be used 
for the discouragement of importations, for the purpose of pro- 
moting manufactures, without a gross and palpable violation of 
the plain meaning and intent of the federal compact. Acts may 
be passed on these subjects, falsely purporting, on their face, to 
have been enacted for the purposes of raising revenue and regu- 
lating commerce. Butif in truth they are designed (as the acts 
of 1824, 1828, and 1832, confessedly and avowedly have been) 
for an entirely different purpose, viz: for the encouragement and 
promotion of manufaetures—the violation of the constitution is 
not less gross, deliberate and palpable, because it assumes the 
most dangerous of all forms, a violation by perversion, of the use 
of a power granted for one purpose, for another and a different 
purpose, in relation to which, congress has no power to act at 
all On the whole, even from the very brief and imperfect view 
which we have here taken of this subject, we think we have 
demonstrated that the protecting system is as gross and palpable 
a violation of the constitution, according to its true spirit, intent 
and meaning, as it is unquestionably unequal, oppressive and 
unjust in its bearing upon the great interests of the country, and 
the several sections of the union. 


But great as are the evils of the American System, fatal as it 
assuredly must be to the prosperity of a large portion of the uni- 
on, and gross as is the violation of the letter and spirit of the 
constitution which it perpetrates, the consequences which must 
inevitably result from the establishment of the pernicious prin- 
ciples on which it is founded, are evils of still greater magni- 
tude. An entire change in the character of the government is 
the natural and necessary consequence of the application to the 
constitution of those latitudinous rules of construction from 
which this system derives its existence, and which must ‘‘con- 
solidate the states. by degress into one sovercignty; the obvious 
tendency and inevitable result of which would be to transform 
the present representative system of the United States into a 
monarchy.”? 

We fearlessly appeal to all considerate men, whether it be in 
the nature of things possible; to hold together such a confedera- 
cy as ours, by any means short of a military despotism, after it 
has degenerated into a consolidated government—that is to say 
after it shall come to be its established policy to exercise a gene- 
ral legislative control over the interests and pursuits of the whole 
American people. 

Can any man be so infatuated as to believe, that congress 
could regulate wisely the whole labor and capital of this vast 
confederacy? Would itnot be a burden too grievous to be borne, 
that a great central government, necessarily ignorant of the con- 
dition of the renyote parts of the country, and regardless perhaps 
of their prosperity, should undertake to interfere with their do- 
mestic pursuits, to control their labor, to regulate their property, 
and to treat them in all respects as dependant colonies, govera- 
ed not with reference to their own interests. but the interests of 
others? If such a state of things must be admitted to be alto- 
gether intolerable, we confidently appeal to the sober judgment 
and patriotic feelings of every man who values our free institu- 
tions and desires to preserve them—-whether the progress of the 
government towards this result has not of late years been rapid 
and alarming; and whether, if the downward course of our af- 
fairs cannot be at once arrested—the consummation of this sys- 
tem is not at hand? No sooner had congress assumed the pow- 
er of building up manufactories, by successive tariffs—calculat- 
ed and intended to drive men from agriculture and commerce 
into more favored pursuits—than internal improvements sprung 
at once into vigorous existence. Pensions have been enlarged 

an extent not only before unknown in any civilized country, 

t they have been established on such principles, as manifest 
the settled purpose of bestowing the public treasure in gratui- 
ties to particular classes of persons and particular sections of 
Country. Roads and canals have been commenced and surveys 
Made in certain quarters of the union, on a scale of magnifi- 


wealth into new and favored channels; and it is in entire ac” 
cordance both with the theory and practice of this new system’ 
that the general government should absorb all the authority of 
the states, and eventually become the grand depository of the 
powers, and the general guardian and distributer of the wealth 
of the whole union... It is known to all who have marked the 
course Of our national affairs, that congress has undertaken to 
create a bank, and has already assumed jurisdiction over sci- 
ence and the arts, over education and charities, over roads and 
canals and almost every other subject formerly considered as ap- 
pertaining exclusively to the states, and that they claim and ex- 
ercise an unlimited control over the appropriation of the public 
lands as well as of the public money. On looking indeed to the 
legislation of the last ten years, itis impossible to resist the con- 
viction that a fatal change has taken place in the whole policy 
and entire operation of the federal government—that in every 
one of its departments it is both in theory and practice rapidly 
verging towards consolidation. Asserting judicial supremacy over 
the sovereign states, extending executive patronage and influ 
ence to the remotest ramifications of society, and assuming le- 
gislative control over every object of local concernment, there- 
by reducing the states to petty corporations, shorn of their sove- 
reignty, mere parts of one great whole, standing in the same re- 
lation to the union as a county or parish does to the state of 
which it is a subordinate part. 

Such is the true character, and such the inevitable tendencies 
of the American System. And when the case thus plainly 
stated, is brought home to the bosoms of patriotic men, surely 
it is not possible to avoid the-conclusion, that a political system 
founded on such principles must bear within it the seeds of pre- 
mature dissolution—and that though it may for a season be ex- 
tended, enlarged and strengthened, through the corrupting in- 
fluence of patronage and power, until it shall have embraced 
in its serpent folds, all the great interests of the state, still the 
time must come when the people deprived of all other means of 
escape, will rise up in their might and release themselves from 
the thraldom, by one of those violent convulsions by Which so- 


ciety is uprooted from its foundations, and the edict of reform is 
written in blood. 





Against this system South Carolina has remonstrated in the 
most earnest terms. As early as 1820, there was hardly a dis- 
trict or parish in the whole state from which memorials were 
not forwarded to congress, the general language of which was 
that the protecting system was ‘‘utterly subversive of their 
rights and interests.’? Again, in 1823 and 1827, the people of 
this state rose up almost as one man, and declared to congress 
and the world ‘‘ihat the protecting system was unconstitutional, 
oppressive and unjust.”? But these repeated remonstrances 
were answered only by repeated injuries and insults by the en- 
acting of the tariffs of 1824 and 1828. ‘To give greater dignity, 
and if possible more effect to these appeals, the legislature, in 
Dec. 1825, solemnly declared, “‘that it was an unconstitutional 
exercise of powers on the part of congress to lay duties to pro- 
tectdomestic manufactures,’’ and in 1828, they caused to be pre- 
sented to the senate of the United States, and claimed to have 
recorded on its journals, the solemn prorest of the state of 
South Carolina, denouncing this system as “utterly unconsti 
tutional, grossly unequal and oppressive, and such an abuse of 
power as was incompatible with the principles of a free govern- 
ment, and the great ends of civil society,’ and that they were 
“then only restrained from the assertion of the soverei rights 
of the state, by the hope that the magnanimity and justice of 
the good people of the union would effect an abandonment of a 
rsystem partial in its nature, unjust in its operations, and not 

within the powers delegated to congress??? And finally in Dec. 
1830, it was resolved, ‘That the several acts of congress impos- 
ing duties on imports for the protection of domestic manufac- 
tfres, are highly dangerous and oppressive violations of the con- 
stitutional compact; and that whenever the states which are 
suffering under the oppression shall lose all reasonable hope of 
redress from the wisdom and justice of the federal government, 
it will be their right and duty to interpose, in their sovereign 
capacity, for the purpose of arresting the progress of the evil oc- 
casioned by the said unconstitutional act.”’ 

Nor has South Carolina stood alone in the expression of these 
sentiments: Georgia and Virginia, Alabama and Mississippi and 
North Carolina, have raised their voices in earnest remonstran- 
ces and repeated warnings. Virginia, in 1823, in responding to 
South Carolina, declared “that the constitution of the United 
States, being a federative compact between sovereign states, in 
construing which no common arbiter is known, each state has a 
vo to construe the compact for itself; and that Virginia, as one 
of the high contracting parties, feels itself bound to declare, 
and does hereby most solemnly declare its deliberate conviction, 
that the acts of congress usnally denominated the tariff laws, 
passed avowedly for the protection of domestic manufactures 
are not authorised by the plain construction, true intent an 
meaning of the constitution.’ 

Georgia, through her legislature, pronounced this system to 
be one “‘which was grinding down the resources of one class 
of the states to build up and advance the prosperity of another 
of the same confederacy—and which they solemnly believed to 
be contrary to the letter and spirit of the federal constitution,”’ 
and declared it to be the right of the several states, in case of 
any infraction of the general compact, “to complain, remon- 
strate, and even refuse obedience to any measure of the general 





cence, which evincesa like determination to distribute the public 


government manifestly against and in violation of the constitu- 
tion, that otherwise the law might be violated with impunity | 
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and without redress as offen as the majority might think proper 
to transcend their powers, and the party injured would be bound 
to yield on implicit obedience, to the measure however uncon- 
atitutional, which must tend to annihilate all sovereignty and 
independence of the states, and consolidate all power in the 

neral gavernment, which never was designed nor intended by 
Qoetramers of the constitution.”’ 

Alabama also protested against “the attempt to exclude the 
foreign in favor of the domestic fabrics, as the exercise of a 
power not granted by the constitutjon,”’ and concluded by sta- 
ting, “‘that she wished it tq be distinctly understood, that in 
common with the ether southern and south western states, she 
regards the power asserted hy the general government to con- 
trol her jntérnal concerns hy protecting duties as a palpable 
Li 4 poe of powers not given by the constitution and a spe- 
cies pf oppression little short of legalized pillage.” 

North Carolina in the same spirit, declared that while ‘‘it 
was conceded that congress have the express power to lay im- 
posts, she maintains that that power was given for the purpose 
of revenue, and revenue alone, and that every other usé of the 
power is an age gr me on the part of congress.?? And finally 
the legislature 9 ijsciontpp **Resolved, that the state of Mis- 
sissippi concurs with the states af Georgia, South Carolina and 
Viyginia, in their different resolutions upon the subject of the 
tariff, colonization society and internal improvement.*”’ 

it has been in the face of all these remonstrances and pro- 
tests, andin defiance of these repeated warnings and solemn 
declarations, that the recent modification of the tariff, by the 
act of 1832, was effected. The period of the final extinction of 

e public debt had always been looked to as the crisis of our 

ute, when the policy of the country in reference to the protec- 
ive system was to be finally settled. It was the period assigned 
y comman consent, as the utmost limit of the forbearance of 
outh Carolina, whose citizens felt that in the adoption of that 
ystem, their constitutiona] rights had been trampled on, and 
their dearest interest cruelly sacrificed. 
No one could fail to perceive, that when every pretext for the 
ontinuance of the high duties under which the southern states 
had suffered for so many years, was taken away by the payment 
f the national] debt, and the cansequent reiief of the treasury 
m an annual demand of 12 millions of dollars; that no reason 
could be given why these duties should not be brought down to 
ee revenue standard, except that it was deliberately designed 
o secure to the manufacturers furever, the monopoly they had 
80 long enjoyed, at the expense of the other great interests of 
the country. 

e find accordingly, that the new tariff, which js intended to 
take effect, only after the final extinguishment of the public 
debt, has been arranged and adjusted with a single eye, to the 

rpetuation of this system, and with an entire disregard of the 

ust claims of the plantation states. Whatever may be the 
amount of the aggregate reduction effected by this bill; (and it is 
not pretended in the latest treasury estimate, to exceed 25,000,000, 
of which near 4,000,000 of dollars are on the unprotected arti- 
cles), it is not denied that it will leave a surplus of many mil- 
lions in the treasury, beyond the usual expenses or necessary 
wants of the government, and it is notorious—nay, it appears 
on the face of the bill itself, that while duties to the amount of 
40, 50 and even 100 per cent. are still to be levied upon the pro- 
tected articles, (that is to say, upon all the cottons, woollens and 
iron, the sugar and the salt; and other articles embraced in the 
rotecting system); the duties on the unprotected articles, have 
en reduced greatly below the revenue standard, and upwards 
of 3,000,000 entirely repealed; so that according tg thjs system, 
as now established, a large surplus revenue to be applied to in- 
ternal improvements and other unwarrantable purposes, is to be 
levied by the imposition of enormous taxes on the necessaries 
of life, the very articles received chiefly in exchange for south- 
ern productions; and this has been done, in order to protect the 
industry of the north, with which ours comes into competition, 
while the articles of luxury universally acknowledged to be the 
fittest subjects for taxation, are to be adinitted, duty free. 

Now, let it be remembered, that the very point in controver- 
sy, has all along been not the revenue, but the protecting duties, 
and yet we see that in answer to al] our petitions and remon- 
strances, congress has been graciously pleased to make an ad- 
justment of the tariff, which simply consists in taking off the 
duties imposed for revenue, while the protecting duties are al- 
Jowed to remain substantially untouched. It was not so much 
ihe amount of the imposition, as the inequality and injustice of 

protecting system, that has roused the people of South Caro- 
lina, to determined resistance, and yet we find that this inequa- 
lity has been aggravated, and that injustice, perpetuated by the 
deliberate adoption of a measure, which was calculated and in- 
tended to rivet this system upon us, beyond all hope of relief. 

The grave and solemn question now occurs, what is to be 
done to redeem vurselves from the state of colonial vassalage 
into which we have unhappily fallen? Shall we still continue 
to wait for a returning sense of justice on the part of vur op- 

ressors? We are thoroughiy persyaded, that the hope can no 
onger be indulged, that the tariff majority in congress will, of 
thejr own accord, relieve us from this cruel bondage—experience 
teaches us that this expectation so Jong and so fondly indulged, 





*These quotations are extracts from the original draught of 
the Kentucky resolutions, in the hand writing of Mr. Jefferson. 
(See Elliott’s edition of the Virginia resolutions of 1798, page 
61. 











is utterly delusive. The only effect of further delay must be to 
strengthen the hand of the oppressor, to crush the public Spirit. 
deaden the sensibility of the people to the inestimable yalue of 
their rights—and teach.them the degrading lesson of weariy, 

their chains in patience. It is almost inconceivable that any ma 
flecting man, can believe that the crisjs in our affairs, arisin 

from the final extinction of the public debt, should be suffered 
to pass away, Without reducing the tariff to the revenue stayd- 
ard, and yet that sych reduction may be expected to take place 
at some future period. What period so auspicjous as that which 
has been allowed to pass away unimproved? Is any one go ig- 
norant of human nature, as notto know that the annual surplus 

which will be brought into the treasury, under the act of j830’ 
will be speedily absorbed by new and enlarged appropriations 
serving as additional props to a system, which some vainly ima- 
gine to be tottering on its base, ready to fall under its own 
weight? Even at the last session of congress, the annual appro- 
priations were enlarged by severa] millions at dollars, in antici- 
pation of this expected surpjus; and the foundation is already 
laid for its absorption, and when this shall be accomplished, 
where will be the hopes of those who now say that the eyj) is tq, 
correct itself, and who tell us that the act of 1832, which was jn 
fact designed to rivet the system upon the country forever—an4 
was hailed by its friends as ‘‘a clear, distinct, and indisputabje 
admission of the principle of protection,” is to be viewed as q 
blessed reform presenting the brightest auspices for the future? 
The truth unquestionably is, that the American System is from 
its very nature progressive. When its foundations were laid, jt 
was foreseen and predjcted that the great interests which it 
would build up, would exert a controlling influence over the |e- 
gislation of the country. The history of the world indeed af- 
fords no example of a voluntary relinqauishment by a favored 
class of any pecuniary or political advantage, secured to them 
by the laws and genera! policy of the country. Force has often 
torn from the hands of the oppressor, his unrighteous gains, but 
reason and argument are as vain in convincing the understand- 
ing, as appeals to justice and magnanimity have ever proved to 
be impotent in softening the hearts of those who are enriched 
under the operation of Jaws passed professedly for the public 
good. Who js there, that can for one moment believe that any 
thing short ofa direct appeal to their interest will induce the de- 
pendants upon the federal government; the wealthy sugar plan- 
ters and iron masters, or the joint stock companies, who have 
millions invested in cotton and woollen factories, yielding under 
the operation of the protecting system an annual income of 10 
or 20 per cent; voluntarily tg relinquish the advantage secured 
to them by the laws, and consent to come down to a level with 
the other classes af the community. It is impossible. From 
every view then which your committee, have been able to take 
of this subject, they are constrained to announce to this conven- 
tion, the solemn truth, that after more than 10 years of paticni 
endurance of a system, which is believed by ong of this 
state to be fatal to their prosperity and a gross deliberate and 
palpable violation of their constitutional righte—after the most 
earnest and unavailing appeals to that sense of justice, and 
those common sympathies, which ought to bind together the dif- 
ferent members of a confederated republic, the erisis has at 
length arrived, when the question must be solemnly and finally 
determined, whether there remains any means, within the pow- 
er of the state by whicl+these evils may be redressed? 


It is as useless to disguise the fact, as to attempt to delude 
ourselves on this subject; the time has come when the state 
must either adopt a decisive course of action, or we must at 
once abandon the contest. We cannot again petition—it would 
be idle to remonstrate, and degrading to protest. In our estima- 
tion it is now a question of liberty or slavery. It is now to be 
decided, whether we shal] maintain the rights purchased by the 
precious blood of our fathers, and transmit them unimpaired ‘¢ 
our posterity, or tamely surrender them without a struggle. We 
are constrained to express our solemn conviction, that under the 
protecting system we have been reduced to a state of “colonial 
dependence, suffering and disgrace,’’ and that unless we now 
fiy with the spirit which becomes freemen to the rescue of our 
liberties, they are lost forever. Brought up in an ardent devotion 
to the union of the states, the people of South Carolina have 
long struggled against the conviction, that the powers of the 
federal feb have been shamefully perverted te the pur- 
poses of injustice and oppression. Bound to their brethren by 
the proud recollection of the past, and fond hopes of the future, 
by common struggles for liberty, and common glories acquire 
in its defence—they have been brought slowly, and with the 
utmost reluctance, to the conclusion, that they are shut out from 
their sympathies, and made the unpitied victims of an inexora- 
ble system of tyranny, which is without example in any country 
claiming to be free. Experience has at length taught us the 
lamentable truth, that administered as the government now 5, 
and has been, for several years past, in open disregard of all the 
limitations prescribed by the constitution, the union itself, in- 
stead of being a blessing must soon become acurse. Liberty 
we are thoroughly persuaded, cannot be preserved under 0U! 
system without a sacred and inviolable regard not merely to the 
letter, but the true spirit of the constitution, and without liberty 
the union would not be worth preserving. If then there were 
no alternatives but to submit to these evils, or to seek a remedy 
even in revolution itself, we could not without proving ourselves 
recreant to the principles hallowed by the example of our ance®- 
tors, hesitate a moment as to our choice. e should say, 0 
the spirit of our fathers, “we haye counted the cost, and fin 
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| The states who are parties to the compact must judge each for 


in the contemplation of a similar case that Mr. Jefferson declar- 
_ ed that if the difference could neither be compromised nor avoid- 


| of unconstitutional laws, and the preservation of her own re- 


| the present, without remarking that in asserting the principles, 
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nothing 80 intolerable as voluntary slavery.”? But we cannot 
pring ourselves for one moment to believe that the alternatives 
presented to us are revolution or slavery; we confidently believe 
that there is a redeeming spirit in our institutions, which may 
on great occasions be brought to our aid for the purpose of pre- 
serving.the public liberty—restoring the ccnstitution—and effect. 
ing a neration of the government—thereby producing a re- 
dress of intelerable grievances without war, revolution, or a 
dissolution of the union. These great objects, we feel assured, 
may even now be effected, unless those who are in possession 
of the powers of the government, and charged with the admi- 
nistration of our national affairs, shall resolve to persevere in a 
course of injustice, and prove by their conduct that they love 
the usurpation (to which the people of this state are unalterably 
determined not to submit) better than the union. We believe 
that the redeeming spirit of our system is STATE SOVEREIGNTY, 
and that it results from the very form and structure of the fede- 
ral government, that when the rights reserved to the several 
states are deliberately invaded, it is their right and their duty to 
interpose for the purpose of arresting the progress of the evil of 
usurpation, and to maintain within their respective limits the 
authorities and privileges belonging to them as independent 
sovereignties. If the several states do not possess this right, it 
is in vain that they claim to be sovereign. They are at once 
reduced to the degrading condition of humble dependants on the 
will of the federal government. South Carolina claims to be a 
sovereign state: she recognizes no tribunal upon earth as above 
her authority. It is true she has entered into a solemn compact 
of union with other sovereign states, but she claims and will 
exercise the right to determine the extent of her obligations 
under that compact, nor will she consent that any other power 
shall exercise the right of judgment for her. And when that 
compact is violated by her co-states, or by the government 
‘‘which they have created, she asserts her unquestionable right, 
io judge of phe infractions, as weil as of the mode and measure 
of redress.” South Carolina claims no right to judge for others. 


itself, whether that compact bas been pursued or violated, and 
should they differ irreconcileably in opinion, there is no earthly 
tribunal, that can authoritatively decide between them. It was 


ed, it was the peculair felicity of our system, to have provided 
a remedy in a convention of all the states, by whom the consti- 
tution might be so altered or amended as to remove the difficul- 
ty. To this tribunal, South Carolina is willing that an appeal 
should now be made, and that the constitutional compact should 
be so modified as to accomplish all the great ends for which the 
union was formed, and the federal government constituted, and 
at the same time restore the rights of the states, and preserve 
them from violation hereafter. Your‘committee purposely avoid 
entering here jnto an examination of the nature and character 
of this claim, which South Carolina asserts, to interpose her 
sovereignty, for the protection of her citizens from the operation 


served rights. In an address, which will be submitted to the 
convention, this subject will be fully examined, and they trust 
that it will be made to appear, to the entire satisfaction of every 
dispassionate mind, that in adopting the ordinance which the 
committee herewith report, declaring the tariff laws passed for 
the protection of domestic manufactures, null and void, and not 
law, and directing the legislature to provide, that the same shall 
not be enforced within the limits of this state,—South Carolina 
will be asserting her unquestionable rights, and in no way vio- 
lating her obligations under the federal compact. 

The committee cannot dismiss this point, however, even for 


and adopting the course which they are about to recommend, 
South Carolina will not only carry out the doctrines which were 
asserted by Virginia and Kentucky in 1798, and which have 
been sanctified by the high authority of Thomas Jefferson.—It 
isfrom the pen of this great apostle of liberty, that we have 
been instructed that to the constitutional compact “‘each state 
acceded as a state, and is an integral party, its co-states forming 
as to itself the other party,’ that “they alone being parties to 
the compact are solely authorised to judge in the Jast resort of 
the powers exercised under it; congress being nota party but 
merely the creature of the compact,’’ that it becomes a sove- 
reign state “to submit to undelegated and consequently unlimit- 
ed power in no man or body of men on earth—that in cases of 
abuse of the delegated powers, the members of the general go- 
vernment being chosen by the people, a change by the people 
Would be the constitutional remedy, but where powers are as- 
sumed which have not been delegated (the very case now before 
Us) A NULLIFICATION OF THE ACT 18 THE RIGHTFUL REMEDY; 
that any state has a natural right in cases not within the com- 
a ( casus non faderis) to NULLIFY, of their own authority, all 
vee on of power by others within their limits, and that 
pe out this right, they would be under the dominion, absolute 
par sen of whoinsoever might exercise the right of judg- 
Poe or them,” and that in case of acts being passed by con- 
~ti 8, “so palpably against the constitution as to amount to an 
mee declaration, that the compact is not meant to be the 
will ure of the powers of the general government, but that it 

Proceed to exercise over the states all powers whatsoever, 
- A ae the rights of the states, and consolidating them in the 

S Of the general government, with a power assumed of 


their respective territories.’’* 


In acting on these great and essential truths, South Carolina 
surely cannot err. She is convinced, and has so declared to 
congress and the world, that the protecting system is in all its 
branches, a ‘‘gross, deliberate, and palpable violation of the 
constitution.’ She believes, that after having exhausted every 
other means of redress in vain, it is her right, and that it has 
now become her solemn duty, to interpose for arresting the evil 


within her own limits, by declaring said acts “‘to be null and void, 
and nolaw, and taking measures of her own, that they shall not be 


enforced within her territory.”” That duty she means to pere 


form, and to leave the consequences in the hands of Him, with 
whom are the issues of life, and the destinies of nations, 


to the unton of the states, and will to the utmost of her power 
endeavor to preserve it, ‘‘and believes that for this end, it is her 
duty to watch overand oppose any infraction of those princi- 
ples which constitute the only basis of that union, because a 
faithful observance of them can alone secure its existence.?? 
She venerates the ConstrituTion and will protect and defend it 
‘against every aggression either foreign or domestic,” but above 
ail, she estimates as beyond all price her Linerty, which she is 
unalterably determined never to surrender while she has the 
power to maintain it. Influenced by these views, your commit- 
tee report herewith for the adoption of the convention a solemn 
declaration and ordinance. ' 

fig-We would gladly have completed the publication of all 
matters relating to the convention—at once; but cannot. There 
remains behind some minutes of the proceedings—the address 
to the people of the state, and the brief speech of the president 
(governor Hamilton), on closing the session, with a list of the 
names of the members who attended. 

The convention adjourned on a Saturday and the legislature 
met on the succeeding Monday. We have a copy of the gover- 
nor’s speech on opening the session. It is about the most vio- 
lent thing of the kind that ever appeared. Among other new 
laws to carry out the “ordinance” of nullification, or disunion 
he proposes that the executive of the state shalj be authorised 
to accept the services of twelve thousand volunteers, and that 
additional supplies of munitions of war shall be provided; and, 
if, in the course of events, the officers of the United States shall 
not give ‘‘clearancy’’ to vessels from the ports of South Caro- 
lina, that the governor shall issue them under the seal of the state! 
and the fact is clear, that he will regard any proceeding on the part 
of the United States, if contrary tothe particular laws which the 
legislature of South Carolina may be pleased to pass, as an act 
of hostility; and it is proclaimed, in the address of the convention 
to the people of the state, that no taxes shall be collected there 
in (by the United States) until the protecting system is abandon 
ed. The papers alluded to shall be given hereafter. 
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EDITORIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
frg-The excessive pressure on our pages this week, 
with matters of most important interest, has left us no 
room for remarks of our own—much as we wish to say 
something on leading topics, now before the public. In 
the next ReeisTen, we may, possibly, get-up with pass- 
ing events, and, after that, have a little space under con- 
trol. With politics, “common,” we have not had much to 
do—and shall have less: but with respect to principles— 
we cannot *‘aIvE Ur THE sHrP,” unless those far more 
interested than ourselves shall, ‘‘panic-struck,” say— 
“STRIKE THE FLAG!”’ If good flows from that | shear r9. 
we shall enjoy it—and, if evil, ean bear our share of it as 
well asother men. Nay, change our flag, and easily be- 
come free-traders, ‘‘dyed in the wool,” after the fashion 
of many of the most illustrious and honored individuals 
of the day! What we thought a ‘‘curse” may be manu- 
factured into a ‘‘blessing”—what was a ‘‘nuisance,” be 
rendered ‘‘sweet as the new-blown rose;” without any 
change of character or conduct! These are the days of 
‘*new formations!” 

The principles which we have supported, without re- 
gard for persons (or only as agents for giving effect to 
them), are now relieved of any real or supposed bearing 
upon the ‘‘politics of the day,” and will be considered on 
their own merits, and under more favorable cireumstan- 
ces, than in years past. If there is unity among those 
who have professed a reverence for them—we shall soon 
have to proclaim ‘‘all’s well.” If not, suffering will do 
its work, and re-action follow—for there is ‘‘no joking 





here quoted, see Elliott’s Virginia resolutions of 1798, page 





bindi : . 
nding the states, not merely in cases made federal, but in all 


74, and the congressional documents of the years referred to, 


cases whatsoever by laws made, not with their consent, but by 
others against their consent, it would be the duty of the states 
to declare the acts “void, and of no force, and that each should 
take measures of it: own, for providing that neither such acts, 
nor any other of the general government not plainly and inten- 
tionally authorised by the constitution, shall be exercised within 


South Carolina will continue to cherish a sincere attachment 


*For the erg of South Carolina, and the ether estates - 
io 
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with the belly.” A fierce contest, however, with power- 
ful odds against those principles, is threatened. We 
have reached a ‘‘crisis”—which must terminate in appal- 
ling public calamities and private distress, if not firmly 
encountered. If the people say submit, so say we: if they 
say ‘‘we’ll stand our ground,” they will find us in the 
midst of them, performing the humble part for which 
we may be fitted. To the will of the majority we shall 
yield a prompt obedience—whatever may be our opinion 
of the rightfulness of that will. And if it is determined 
to buy foreign calicoes of those who will not take bread 
in exchange for them—let foreign bread be bought also, 
foreign iron, wool and woollens,—foreign coal, hats, 
shoes, ready-made clothes—foreign paper and books,— 
and, also, wooden nuimegs and foreign stones in bales of 
foreign cotton. 





egy express with the president’s message, on Tues- 
day last, reached Baltimore in one hour and thirty-three 
minutes from Washington—being nine minutes less than 
the distance, on this road, was ever before performed— 
36 miles. ‘This was a ‘‘horse-express,” for. New York. 
The wagon-express, for the supply of the Baltimore pub- 
lishers with copies of the message, arrived in 3 hours 13 
minutes—one of the wheels having given way, so that it 
was necessary to perform seven miles, in a slow walk of 
the horses. 

The message reached Philadelphia at 45 minutes past 
5 o’clock—the distance between Baltimore and Philadel- 
a (100 miles), being made in the short space of 44 

10urs. ‘This express was forwarded by Messrs. Stockton 
& Stokes. It was received in New York at a few minutes 
past 12 0’clock, at night,’and published in the “Standard” 
very early on Wednesday morning. 

OG-It is stated that James G. Wilkins declines, (on 
account of ill-health), the appointment tendered him by 
the governor of the state of Mississippi, of a senator 
of the United States, to supply the vacaney occasioned 
by the resignation of Mr. Ellis. 

We learn that Mr. Hayne, at present a senator of the 
United States, has been nominated, [in a legislative cau- 
cus}, for the office of governor of South Carolina—Mr. 
Hamilton’s constitutional period of service having ex- 
pired. 

{The legislatures of many of the states are now in 
session—and their general proceedings will be more than 
usually interesting. We shall attend to them as much as 
we can—and in proportion as they appear to be of general 
importance. The record concerning the transactions of 
the present times, will be exceedingly valuable. 





fA correspondent asks, ‘‘will Mr. Niles copy Mr. 
Van Buren’s answer to the Virginia convention?” We 
reply,—yes, if furnished. But we have neither seen, nor 
heard of, any such ‘‘answer.”” That gentleman’s reply to 
the Wirth Carolina convention, was promptly inserted, 
and a speech lately delivered by him at New York shall 


have a place in our pages, as soon as the “‘run” of docu- 
ments will permit. 


Exections. The particular returns from several states 
have been received since our last publication—but they 
must be deferred until the Awrricane of more exciting 
matter has passed over. As before stated, we shall give 
much attention to the record of these—for reference; and 
out of them, and the returns at previous elections, pre- 
pare some curious statistical tables. 





Bank or Tur Uniren Srates. .Vew York, WVov. 29— 
noon. United States bank stock, which sold at 115 per 
cent. on Wednesday, fell this day about 4 per cent. It 
began at 1143, and went down to 111 per cent. Between 
two and three thousand shares sold at all rates, from 1104 
to 1143. This extraordinary fall, at this moment, is a 
subject of no small speculation. [M ¥. D. Adv. 

he Philadelphia United States’ Gazette, however, of 
Saturday, throws a different light upon this subject: 

“The Journal of Commerce imputes this sudden re- 
duction to what it calls.a pretty certain belief, or rather 
knowledge, that the ‘‘charter will not be renewed on any 
terms.” As guessing is the order of the day, we will 





1 foot. T oT 
suppose a ulation on foot. Twenty-six hund 

five shares | more than a quarter of ap ty of dol 
were thrown into the market on Thursday; enough, one 
would suppose, to startle the dealers: but we imagine that 
the holders of bank stock, who have means of knowi, 
the state of the institution, appear to think that the stock 
is worth more than the New York price, even should the 
stockholders agree not to ask for a new charter.” 

The Worth Carolina Observer says—We have undey. 
stood that the United States bank has been taking steps to 
close, at as early a day as possible, its branch in the cit, 
of Charleston. It is also said that many of the citizens ¢r 
Charleston are about to remove to other states, some of 
whom will no doubt settle in our quiet state, where the 
will be free from the danger of nullification or disunioy, 

[A due regard to the interest of the stockholders, anq 
we may add, for that of the public,“also—will induce the 
president and directors of the bank of the United State, 
to withdraw several of the branches as soon as practica. 
ble; and, at most others, to hold a rigid hand over ney, 
accommodations, or facilities, unless having a direct rel;. 
tion to old claims. These things will cause what is called 
a ‘scarcity of aay OF and the value of land and its pro. 
ducts, as measured by amounts of money, will decline— 
perhaps, severely in particular sections of the country: 
but it is far better that the pressure, which we suppose 
must needs be encountered, should begin to be felt, tha 
individuals may have the more time to prepare for the 
winding-up of the institution, with the least possible sj. 
crifice, on their part, or on that of the stockholders: fo, 
we hold it as being determined,—that a bank of the Unit. 
ed States will aot be permitted to exist. The people, in 
our apprehension, have clearly decided this matter, and 
the people should be preparing, or prepared, for the nev 
state of things which they have prescribed by their suf- 
frages. It will reach all classes of persons; and, with 
wheat at 50 cents per bushel in our sea-ports, laborers 
must be content with 50 cents, or less, per day—as in 
times past, when thousands of excellent mechanics and 
manufacturers were glad to labor on the high-ways. But 
fore-warned, many may be enabled to avoid sach a resort 
to obtain bread. } 

{3-On the receipt of the president’s message at New 
York, there were large sales of the stock of the bank « 


1044 @ 105. 


eo 


MECHANICS’ BANK OF ALEXANDRIA. We desire to 
present and preserve, at full length, the statement of the 
affairs of this bank, as repented Uy the committee. It is 
areal curiosity—and may be useful as a ‘‘copy” in the 
new state of things which many believe is about to ensue! 
Instance, among the demands against the bank there isa 
item of $110,460 for notes in cireulation—but “if the 
eashier has burned the 20,000 dollars stated by him, ovly 
90,460.”" On the credit side, the real estate, put down 
in the schedule at $84,725, is valued at 49,400—the 
cashier’s debt, 41,800, is secured so that it may produce 
30,000; the amount of “dormant notes protested,” ' 
$93,217—of stock notes, “laying over unpaid” 17,20, 
and of ‘‘dormant balances, over draughts and defalcation 
$62,057—from all which three last “nothing is expected: 


-—1 


Gronota BANKS. The best of the notes of these banks 
are at 8 per cent. discount in Baltimore—some at 10 pt 
cent. From the statements made to the governor, a! 
through him to the legislature, the general condition 0! 
the Georgia banks would not seem to justify so large! 
shaving of their notes. Indeed, some of them appea' 
be in excellent condition. The failure of the Maco 
bank has, probably, caused this discredit of tho bills o 
the other banks; and, from what is said concerning he 
bank just named, it is probable that an official investis* 
tion about to be had will shew a vast speculation. 

A committee of the legislature of Georgia has report 
to that body a bill, making any mismanagement by the 
president, directors, or other officers, of any bank, !0 
consequence of which such bank shall fail to redeem ™ 
bills, a high misdemeanor, subject to indictment, ““ 
punishable, on conviction, by thirty-nine lashes on a 
naked back, and imprisonment at the discretion . 
court, with a disqualification to hold in future any 0 
of honor or profit in the state! . 





a) 
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Money, on first rate securities, is only two per cent. 
rannum, in London. This very low rate of interest 
is submitted to because capitalists cannot be induced to 
yest their money in stocks, in the present unsettled state 


of politics. 





Woot. Prices from the latest Boston and Philadel- 
phia prices current. 


Boston. Philadelphia. 
Prime and Saxony fleeces 58@,65 — — 
American full blooded 5 5 45@,50 
do. do. 42D AS 3 5 
do. do. 37@,40 35 
Common 33@,36 25(D),30 


All washed wool. 

The preceding was made out for last week’s Recs- 
TER, and we rejoiced at the price that seemed to be 
maintained for wool—for it was better than we have fear- 
ed that it would be. Later Prices Current give the same 
quotations—but with the important additional informa- 
tion, that they are only ‘‘nominal.”” That there must be 
a great reduction of the present price of wool, it requires 
not the gift of prophecy to proclaim. “The home de- 
mand is paralized, and a foreign market—is not. 


-_ oe 


Retrursine nome! The ship Dalmatia, which sailed 
yesterday for Liverpool, was so crowded with passengers, 
that the captain was under the necessity of putting out two 
of them at the Hook, and sent them hack to the city. She 
had on board about 160, returning to England, not being 
able to find employment. [M. ¥. Com. Adv. 

f$This will be the case with many others—especially 
if manufacturers or mechanics; for thousands of native 
workmen will soon be compelled to seek new employ- 
ments, unless there shall be a great change in the present 
prospect of things. 

Persons of the classes which we would retain, are going 
home—but the vagabonds and pespere, cast upon us at 
the public expense, or flying hither because of their 
crimes,and seeking refuge amongst us, remain—to tax the 
public charity or commit depredations on private proper- 

ty. We hope, at least, that the ‘‘sovereign” state of Ma- 
ryland will take this matter up, and prevent invasions by 
any such persons,—while encouraging others able and 
willing to make an honest livelihood with us. 





Tar PETERSBURG RAIL ROAD is now travelled thirty 
miles, and this distance was made, a few days since, by 
the locomotive ‘‘Roanoke,” with a train of cars, in one 
hour and forty-five minutes, stopping 25 minutes to take 
in wood and water. The 30 miles, it is said, might easi- 
ly have been made in one hour, had it been thought pru- 
dent to proceed at so great a velocity. 

On Monday, the day previous to the performance above 
cited, the locomotive drew a load consisting of 66 bales 
of cotton, 10 barrels of corn and 30 passengers (16 tons) 
from the central depot in two and a half hours to Peters- 
burg, or at the rate of 12 miles per hour. 

The whole weight of the engine, including fuel and 
water, is something short of five tons. 





UNPRECEDENTED JOURNEY. 
dated October 3, says— 

A considerable degree of sensation has been created 
here the last week by the arrival of Ogle and Somer’s 
steam coach from London, having travelled the whole of 
the way on the turnpike road. On the road between this 
town and Manchester, she travelled at the speed of 7 
miles in 10 minutes, or 42 miles per hour: She proceeds 
from here to Edinburgh in a few days, and, if she can 
manage Shap Tells at any deceut speed, she may be con- 
sidered as completely victorious. I do not think that it 
will stop the formation of rail roads, but I think that there 
will not be many stage coaches drawn by horses in ano- 
ther five years. The following are the principal dimen- 
sions of the machine: weight of machine 7 tons—when 
loaded, 10 tons—power, 30 horses. Diameter of cylinders, 


A letter from Liverpool, 


124 inches. Diameter of large wheel, 4ft. 9in.—length 


of stroke, 18in. . Pressure 300 Ibs. on the square inch!! 
Breadth of tire of the wheels, 44 inches. 
Passengers besides the fireman and the one who steers, 


She earries 30 


A steam BOAT, the David Brown, is running as a 


=. between New York and Charleston. She is a fine 


oat, and has proved herself able to combat a heavy sea, 

and strong gales of wind. The voyage is made in about 

74 hours, and hence we (in Baltimore) shall often receive 

southern news from the north! The New Yorkers de- 

serve suecess for their enterprise. There is a good spi- 

rit among the citizens to advance the business of New 

York. Let it be imitated—not envied. 

We find the following in the New Yerk Globe: 

‘The amount of merchandise of every deseription sold 
in one year by New York to supply the other cities, towns 
and villages of the country, from Maine to New Orleans, 
may probably be estimated at $100,000,000. This im- 
mense amount is partly sold for cash, but principally on 
credit. Probably the rest of the country is constantly in- 
debted to New York over fifty millions for supplies.” 

On which the (Philadelphia) United States Gazette 
says—We believe that Philadelphia sells more of the 
merchandise usually denominated ‘‘dry goods,” to the 
western merchants, than does New York; though it is 
probable that a part of the Philadelphia supply is derived 
through the New York market. We have no means of 
estimating the value of the Philadelphia trade, but a walk 
through the long business streets of our city, at the time 
when the western traders are among us, would satisfy any 
one that without some such, or a better mode of calcula- 
tion, ordinary estimates would fall far below reality. 





EmicraTion oF Onto Inprans. From the Cincinnati 

Republican of Nov. 21. The following particulars re- 

specting the journey of Indians emigrating from Ohio 

have been politely communicated to us by Mr. Gardiner, 

who is now on a visit to his family in this neighborhood: 

The emigration of the Ohio Indians will, in all proba- 

bility, have been completed by the 25th or 30th of the 
present month. The emigrants are about 800 in nam- 

ber, consisting of distinct bands of the Seneca, Shawnee 

and Ottawa tribes, with a few Munsees and Delawares. 

They were marched in three detachments, the whole un- 
der the superintendence of James B. Gardiner, assisted 
by major G. W. Pool, as assistant agent, and a conduc- 
tor, assistant conductor and interpreter for each tribe. 

The Indians left rendezvous in Shelby county, on the 
27th of September; and notwithstanding fifteen days of 
unavoidable delay on the march, in consequence of incle- 
ment weather, bad roads, some sickness and a few deaths, 

they crossed the Mississippi on the 1st inst. in good 
health and fine spirits. ‘The distance travelled was up- 
wards of 400 miles. Nearly two-thirds of the emigrants 
were women and children—many of the former were old 
axl deerepid. Ten public and twelve Indian wagons; 
seventy-five public and about 500 Indian horses were em- 
ployed in the emigration. The march was without pa- 
rallel, in point of rapidity. The Indians were supplied 
with an abundance of the best of provisions and all ne- 
cessary comforts. Except among the lazy and dissipated, 
there is no murmuring nor discontent. It is believed 
that no emigration of Indians from any part of the Unit- 
ed States was ever conducted with so little expense, so 
few accidents, and so much general satisfaction. 

The distance to be travelled beyond the Mississippi 
was about 300 miles. The weather, since the crossing 
has been favorable, and the roads are in fine order. 


—_—_—_—_ 


Turkey anp Greece. By an arrival from Smyrna, 
a report has been received that the porte and pacha of 
Egypt were about to adjust their differences—terms not 
stated. 

The plague raged dreadfully at Constantinople, caus- 
ing an almost total stagnation of business—250 vessels 
had arrived from the Black Sea, in the four days preced- 
ing the 20th September. 

‘There had not been a battle between the Turkish and 
Egyptian fleets, as reported. ‘They were in sight ot each 
other off Rhodes, but shewed no hostile disposition. 

A Syra paper, printed in Greek and French, in parallel- 
ed columns, has been received at New York. It is en- 
titled Ellenike Melissa, [the Greek Bee.] In a cursory 
review of the state of Europe, the editor devotes the fol- 





lowing sentence to Greece: ‘Greece is the prey of pi- 
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rates, both by land and sea; and the combined forces of 
France and England are insufficient to disarm these mi- 
serable freebooters. ”’ 
- The cholera was making dreadful havoc in Nicodemia 
and other parts of ancient Bithynia. 
9 8 @ Ot e— 
TWENTY-SECOND CONGRESS—SECOND SESSION. 
SENATE. 

December 3. At120’clock the secretary of the senate called 
over the roll of senators, when the following gentlemen were 
found to be present, viz: 

From Maine—Mr. Holmes. 

From New Hampshire—Mr. Bell, Mr. Hill. 

From Vermont—M«r. Prentiss. 

From Massachusetts—Mr. Silsbee. 

From Connecticut—Mr. Foot, Mr. Tomlinson. 

From Rhode Island—Mr. Knight, Mr. Robbins. 

From New York—Mr. Dudley, Mr. Marcy. 

From New Jersey—Mr. Dickerson, Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

From Pennsylvania—Mr. Dallas, Mr. Wilkins. 

From Delaware—Mr. Naudain. 

From Maryland—-Mr. Smith. 

From Virginia—Mr. ‘Tyler. 

From North Carolina—Mr. Brown, Mr. Mangum. 

From Louisiana—Mr. Johnston. 

From Mississippi—Mr. Poindexter. 

From Alabama—Mr. Moore, Mr. King. 

From Tennessee—Mr. Grundy, Mr. White. 

From Ohio—Mr. Ewing. 

From Indiana—Mr. Hendricks, Mr. Tipton. 

From Iilinois—Mr. Kane, Mr. Robinson. 

From Missouri—Mr. Benton. 

Thirty-two senators having answered to their names, 

Mr. Smith moved that the senate proceed to the election ofa 
president pro tem. 

The motion having been agreed to— 

Mr. Poindezter rose and said, that understanding that some 
of his friends had intimated their intention of bestowing their 
suffrages on him for the chair which had been vacated by the re- 
— on of the late distinguished senator from Virginia, (Mr. 

azewell) he took occasion, in advance, to state, that his duties 
as one of the senators from the state of Mississippi, were of such 
&@ nature as to require his undivided attention to her interests on 
the floor; and, while he entertained the most grateful sense of 
this distinguished mark of the kindness and partiality of his 
friends, he felt bound, under existing circumstances, to request 
that his name might not be used in the selection of a senator to 
preside over the deliberations of this honorable body. 

The senate then proceeded to ballot for a president pro tem., 
when the following was declared to be the result: 


lst ballot. 2Qnd. 3rd. 4th. 5th. 

Mr. White 14 15 16 15 17 

Tyler 3 9 12 15 14 

Smith 3 4 3 Q 1 

Foot 8 3 1 — — 

King 2 _ -— -— -- 
Bell 2 1 — 


So the hon. Hugh L. White, of Tennessee, was declared to be 
duly elected president pro tem. 

Mr. White having token the chair, returned his acknowledg- 
ments as follows: ' 

**To the members of the senate I tender my sincere acknow- 
——— for the distinguished honor conferred by their vote. 

**No person, who has been so long a member of this body, could 
have been selected, who has made the rules ofits proceedings 
less an object of his study. This circumstance will make my 
errors more numerous than might be anticipated, and will throw 
me oftener on the kind indulgence of the senate. 

‘*Whatever my errors may be, I have the consolation of know- 
ing that they can be revised and corrected at the instance of any 
member; and I beg every one to believe, that, so far from feel- 
ing hurt, at the correctness of my decisions being questioned, it 
will be matter of gratification, that the sense of the senate may 
pecker in every instance, when it may be supposed I am mis- 

en. 

‘Whatever industry and attention can do towards removing 
defects in qualifications, I promise shall be done; and I shali 
take the chair, determined, that in anxious desire to do that 
which is just towards every member, and which will most pro- 
mote the correct discharge of the important business we may 
have to perform, I will not be exceeded by any who have pre- 
eeded me.”’ 


After the usual orders to inform the house of representatives 
of the election of a president pro tempore, &c. to furnish news- 
papers, and appoint a committee to wait on the president, and 
notify him of the readiness of both houses to proceed to business, 
the senate adjourned until to-morrow at 12 o’clock—which was 
fixed upon as the regular hour, until otherwise ordered. 

December 4. Ezekiel Chambers, senator from Maryland, Pe- 
leg ague, senator from Maine, and S. D. Miller, senator 
from South Carolina, appeared to day, and took their seats. 

The mesgage of the president was received—and 5,000 copies 
of it, and 2,000 of the documents accompanying it, ordered to be 
printed for the use of the senate. Adjourned. 

December 5. Benjamin Ruggles, a senator from Ohio, and 
Alexander ‘Buckner, a senator from Missouri, appeared to-day 


——— 
a, ee 


are 


The president of the senate laid before the senate a report 
from the secretary of the navy, communicating the state of the 
navy hospital and navy pension fund, which was ordered to pe 
printed with the accompanying documents. And the senate 
then adjourned. 

December 6. Mr. Seymour appeared and took his seat.. 

The annual report of the secretary of the treasury was laid 
before the senate—and a statement from the treasurer of the U. 
States communicating printed copies of the anuual statement of 
accounts. Extra copies of both were ordered to be printed, 

The secretary. of the senate made a report concerning the con. 
tingent fund of the senate. 

A message from the president of the United States was receiy- 
ed, returning the bill of the last session relative to the payment 
of interest on advances made by the states, with the reasons why 
he had not approved thereof. [This message shall be inserted 
in our next.] 

Two or three resolutions were offered, of no present import- 
ance to notice, 

The senate spent some time in executive business, and then 
adjourned till Monday. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Monday, Dec. 3. The house met at 12 o’clock, and the roll 
being called, the following members answered to their names, 
viz: 

From Maine—Messrs. Anderson, J. Bates, Evans, Holland, 
Jarvis, Kavanaugh, McIntire, 

From New Hampshire—Messrs. J. Brodhead, Chandler, Ham 
mons, Harper, Hubbard. 

From Massachusetts—Messrs. Adams, Bates, Briggs, Choate, 
Davis, Dearborn, Everett, Grennell, Kendall, Reed. 

From Rhode Island—Mr. Pearce. 

From Connecticut—Messrs. Barber, Ellsworth, Huntington, 
Ingersoll, Storrs, Young. 

From Vermont—Messrs. Allen, Cahoon, Everett, Slade. 

From New York—Messrs. Angel, Babcock, Barstow, Bergen, 
Bouck, Beardsley, Brodhead, Cambreleng, Cooke, Dayan, Dick- 
son, Daubleday, Hoffinan, King, Lansing, Lent, Pierson, Pitch- 
er, Pendleton, Reed, Root, Soule, Taylor, Tracy, Whittlesey, 
Wilkin, Wheeler, White, Ward, Wardwell. 

From N. Jersey—Messrs. Condict, Condict, Cooper, Hughes, 
Randolph, Southard. 

From Pennsylvania—Messrs. Allison, Banks, Bucher, Craw 
ford, Denny, Evans, Ford, Gilmore, Heister, Horn, King. Mc- 
Coy, McKennan, Muhlenburg, Potts, Smith, Stephens, Suther- 
land, Watmough. 

From Delaware—Mr. J. J. Milligan. 

From Maryland—Messrs. Howard, Jenifer, Kerr, Spence, 
Thomas, Washington, Worthington. 

From Virginia—Messrs. Alexander, Archer, Armatrong, Clai- 
bore, Chinn, Coke, Davenport, Gordon, Mason, Maxwell, Mer- 
cer, McCoy, Newton, Patton, Roane, Stevenson. 

From North Carolina—Messrs. Barringer, Bethune, Conner, 
Hall, Hawkins, McKay, Rencher, W. Shepard, A. H. Shepperd, 
Speight. 

From South Carolina—Messrs. Barnwell, Blair, Griffin. 

From Georgia—Messtrs. Foster, Newnan, Thompson, Wilde. 

From Kentucky—Messrs. Adair, Allan, Daniel, Gaither, R. 
M. Johnson, Lecompte, Letcher, Marshall, Tompkins, Wick- 
liffe. 

From Tennessee—Messrs. Arnold, Bell, Blair, Fitzgerald, 
Hall, Johnson, Polk, Standifer. 

From Ohio—Messrs. Crane, Cooke, Creighton, Corwin, Find- 
lay, Leavitt, Russell, Thomson, Vance, Vinton, Whittlesey. 

From Louisiana—Meeasrs. Bullard, Thomas. 

From Indiana—Messrs. Boon, Carr. 

From Mississippi—Mr. Plummer. 

From Illinois—Mr. Duncan. 

From Alabama—Messrs. Clay, Mardis. 

From Missouri—Mr. Ashley. 

From Arkansas—( Delegate.) Mr. Sevier. 

From Florida—( Delegate.) Mr. White. 

A hundred and sixty-five members were announced to be 
present. 

Mr. Mercer announced the decease of bis lamented colleague, 
Philip P. Doddridge, bearing a strong testimony in favor of his 
talents and integrity—and the house passed the usual resolution 
to wear crape one month. 

Some small matters being attended to, and a committee to 
wait on the president appointed, the house adjourned until 12 
o’clock to-morrow, which is to be the stated hour of meeting, 
until otherwise ordered. 


Tuesday, Dec. 4. Messrs Hodges, of Mass. Burgess, of R. I. 
Dewart and A. King, of Pa. Collier and Verplanck, of N.Y: 
and Wayne, of Geo. appeared and took their seats. 

On the motion of Mr. Taylor, of N. Y. it was ordered that 
chaplains should be appointed, as usual. 

The message of the president, by his private secretary, Mr. 
Donelson, was Sonaeul and read; and referred to a committee 
of the whole house, and 10,000 copies ordered to be printed. 
Adjourned. , 
Wednesday, Dec. 5. The following gentlemen attended this 
day, in addition to those already announced. 

Messrs. Hogan, of N. Y. Coulter, of Pa. Semmes, of Md. Bar- 
hour and Craig, of Va. Williams, of N. C. Nuckolls and Felder, 
of S. C. Haws and Lyon, of Ken. and Dizon, of Alabama. 





and took their seats. 


The house adjourned without doing any business. 
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Thursday, Dec. 6: Messrs. Burd, Thrie and Stewart, of Penn- 
sylvan ,of N. ¥. and Isacks, of Tenn. appeared and 


y 
seats. 
= a ordered, on motion of Mr. Taylor, of N. York, that the 


standing committees should be now appointed. [They will be 
announced at the next meeting of the house. } 
Am was received from the president of the United 
States, by Mr. Donelson, his private secretary, returning to the 
house, with his reasons for refusing to sign it, the bill which pas- 
sed this house at the last sessjon, entitled “an act for the im- 
provement of certain harbors, and the navigation of certain 


5 ” 
oe This paper will be inserted in our next. } 


he annual report from the secretary ofthe treasury, and state- 
ment from the treasurer were received—and 10,000 extra copies 
of the former ordered to be printed. tS 

Mr. Everett offered the following resolution, which lies on the 


one day: 
ag ts That the president of the United States be request- 


ed to communicate to this hoyse, as far as the public service 
will permit, such portions as have not heretofore been commu- 
nicated, of the instryctions given to our ministers in France on 
the subject of claims for spoliations, and of the correspondence 
of said ministers with the French government, and with the se- 
cretary of state of the United States on the same subject. 

The hour appointed for proceeding to the election of a ser- 

eant-at-arms having arrived, the house proceeded to the ballot: 
when, no fewer than twenty-six candidates were nominated for 
the office. After three unsuccessful ballotings, the result on the 
fourth ballot stood as follows: 

For William J. McCormick, 35; Wm. D. Robinson, 29; Wm. 
A. Gordon, 25; Jonathan Nye, 25; Thomas B. Randolph, 25; and 
many scattering. 

After which the house adjourned to Monday. 

ANNUAL TREASURY REPORT. 
The following brief notice of this important document 
which we copy from the National Intelligencer ot yes- 
terday) is all that we can make room for this week. 

The annual report of the secretary of the treasury to 
poth houses of congress, in conformity to the act estab- 
lishing the treasury departinent, was yesterday transmit- 
ted to both houses of congress. A brief glance at it ena- 
bles us to present the following synopsis of its contents. 

The revenue, from the Ist Jan. 1832, to the Ist Jan. 
1833, actual and estimated, is stated at $31,752,659 51— 
making, with the balance in the treasury on the ist of 
January, 1832, an aggregate of $36,255,573 96. 

The expenditures, actual and estimated, for the same 

riod, are stated at $54,611,466 50, leaving an estimated 
ae in the treasury, on the Ist January, 1833, Lasse ey 
ing the Danish indemnity) of $1,644,107 73. [This ba- 
lance includes the unavailable funds in the treasury, 
heretofore estimated at 1,400,000 dollars. } 

On the Ist January, 1833, the whole public debt will 
have been reduced to $7,000,698 83, which, set off against 
the seven millions of stock in the bank of the United 
States, may also be considered as effectually extinguished, 
so as to leave the nation free of debt. 


The imports for the year ending the 30th day of Sept. 
last, are estimated at 100,652,677 dollars; and the re 
for the same period at $87,037,943, of which $63,074,815 
were of domestic, and $23,963,128 of foreign articles. 

The receipts during the year 1833 are estimated at 
$24,000,000, and the expenditures for the same period for 
all objects other than the public debt, at $17,638,577 35, 
to which must be added the amount of the Danish indem- 
nity, ($694,000), which will be payable within the year. 

he annual revenue for some years to come, under the 
revenue law of the last session, is estimated at $21,000,000, 
and the annual expenditure at 15,000,000 dollars, leaving 
an estimated annual surplus in the treasury, says the re- 
port, of $6,000,000, to which amount a reduction of the 
revenue is strongly recommended, either by a diminn- 
tion of duties on imports, or ‘‘partly by a relinquishment 
of the public lands as a source of revenue,” as suggested 
in the last annual report. 


This recommendation is followed by an argument, of 
eonsiderable length, marked by the known ability of the 
honorable seeretary of the treasury, to shew the inex pe- 
dieney of continuing duties laid for the protection of do- 
mestic industry, &c. beyond the point of protection, the 
perusal of which will be made acceptable to our readers 
me -— as we can obtain for them a copy of the whole re- 

(Then follows a paragraph which we shall not copy, 
‘8 given in the Natianal Intelligencer, because we have 








not room for the information, or explanation, which the 
editors give concerning the proceedings of the bank with 
relation to the 3 per cent. stocks: but simply say—that 
the secretary arraigns the bank on account of these stocks, 
beeause of its extensive transactions, the disclosures made 
by the committee of investigation of the last session, 
which, with the near approach of the period of its char- 
ter, have tended to impair public confidence in the bank, 
and suggested an inquiry into the security of the bank, as 
the depository of the publie funds. | 


8 © Ot — 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Fellow citizens of the senate, 
and house of representatives: 

It gives me pleasure to congratulate you upon your re- 
turn to the seat of government, for the purpose of dis- 
charging your duties to the people of the United States. 
Although the pestilence which had traversed the old 
world has entered our limits, and extended its ravages 
over much of our land, it has pleased a God to 
mitigate its severity, and lessen the number of its victims, 
compared with those who have fallen in most other coun- 
tries over which it has spread its terrors. Notwithstand- 
ing this visitation, our country presents, on every side, 
marks of prosperity and happiness, unequalled, perhaps, 
in any other portion of the world. If we fully appreciate 
our comparative condition, existing causes of discontent 
will appear unworthy of attention, and with hearts of 
thankfulness to that Divine Being who has filled our cup 
of prosperity, we shall feel our resolution strengthened 
to preserve, and hand down to posterity, that liberty and 
that union which we have received from our fathers, and 
which constitute the sources and the shield of all our 
blessings. 


The relations of our country continue to present the 
same picture of amicable intercourse that I had the satis- 
faction to hold up to your view at the opening of your 
last session. The same friendly professions, the same 
desire to participate in our flourishing commerce, the 
same disposition to refrain from injuries, unintentionally 
offered, are, with few exceptions, evinced by all nations 
with whom we have any intercourse. This desirable 
state of things may be mainly ascribed to our undeviatin 
practice of the rule which has long guided our national 
policy, to require no exclusive privileges in commerce, 
and to grant none. It is daily producing its beneficial 
effect in the respect shown to our flag, the protection of 
our citizens and their property abroad, and in the in- 
crease of our navigation and the extension of our mercan- 
tile operations. The returns which have been made out 
since we last met, will show an increase during the last 
preceding year of more than 80,000 tons in our shipping, 
and of near forty millions of dollars in the aggregate of 
our imports and exports. 


Nor have we less reason to felicitate ourselves on the 
oon of our political than of our commercial concerns. 

hey remain in the state in which they were when I last 
addressed you—a state of prosperity and peace, the effect 
of a wise attention to the parting advice of the revered 
father of his country, on this subject, condensed into a 
maxim for the use of posterity, by one of his most distin- 
guished successors, to cultivate free commerce and ho- 
nest friendship with all ‘nations, but to make entangling 
alliances with none. A strict adherence to this policy 
has kept us aloof from the perplexing questions that now 
agitate the European world, and have more than once 
deluged those countries with blood. Should those scenes 
unfortunately recur, the parties to the contest may count 
on a faithful performance of the duties incumbent on us 
as a neutral nation, and our own citizens may equally re- 
ly on the firm assertion of their neutral rights. 


With the nation that was our earliest friend and ally in 
the infaney of our political existence, the most friendly 
relations have subsisted through the late revolutions of 
its government, and, from the events of the last, promise 
a permanent duration. It has made an approximation in 
some of its political institutions to our own, and raised a 
monarch to the throne who preserves, it is said, a friend- 
ly recollection of the period during which he acquired 
among our citizens the high consideration that could then 
have been produced by his personal qualifications alone. 
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Our commerce with that nation is gradually assuming 
a mutually beneficial character, and the adjustment of the 
claims of our citizens has removed the only obstacle there 
was, to an intercourse not only lucrative, but productive 
of li and scientific improvement. 

From Great Britain I have the satisfaction to inform 
you that I continue to receive assurances of the most 
amicable disposition, which have, on my part, on all pro- 
~ occasions, been promptly and sincerely reciprocated. 

he attention of that government has latterly been so 
much engrossed by matters of a deeply.interesting do- 
mestic character, that we could not press upon it the re- 
newal of negotiations which had been unfortunately bro- 
ken off by the unexpected recal of our minister, who had 
commenced them with some hopes of success. My great 
object was the settlement of questions which, though now 
dormant, might hereafter be revived under circumstances 
that would not endanger the good understanding which 
it is the interest of both parties to preserve inviolate, ce- 
mented as it is by acommunity of language, manners and 
social habits, and by the high obligations we owe to our 
British ancestors for many of our most valuable institu- 
tions, and for that system of representative government 
which has enabled us to preserve and improve them. 

The question of our north eastern boundary still re- 
mains unsetiled. In my last annual message, I explained 
to you the situation in which I found that business on my 
coming into office, and the measures I thought it my duty 
to pursue for asserting the rights of the United States be- 
fore the sovereign who had been chosen by my predeces- 
sor to determine the question; and also the manner in 
which he had disposed of it. A special message to the 
senate in their executive capacity, afterwards brought be- 
fore them the question, whether they would advise a sub- 
mission to the opinion of the sovereign arbiter. That 
body having considered the award as not obligatory, and 
advised me to open a further negotiation, the proposition 
was immediately made to the British government; but 
the circumstances to which I] have alluded have hitherto 
prevented any answer being given to the overture. Early 
attention, however, has been promised to the subject, and 
every effort on my part will be made for a satisfactory 
settlement of this question, interesting to the union gene- 
rally, and particularly so to one of its members. 

The claims of our citizens on Spain are not yet acknow- 
ledged. Ona closer investigation of them than appears 
to have heretofore taken place, it was discovered that some 
of these demands, however strong they might be upon 
the equity of that government, were not such as could be 
made the subject of national interference. And faithful 
to the principle of asking nothing but what was clearly 
right, additional instructions have been sent, to modify 
our demands so as to embrace those only on which, ac- 
cording to the laws of nations, we had a strict right to in- 
sist. n inevitable delay in procuring the documents ne- 
ces for this review of the merits of these claims re- 
tarded this operation, until an unfortunate malady which 
has afflicted his Catholic majesty, prevented an examina- 
tion of them. Being now for the first time presented in 
an unexceptionable form, it is confidently hoped the ap- 
plication will be successful. 

I have the satisfaction to inform you, that the applica- 
tion I directed to be made for the delivery of a part of 
the archives of Florida, which had been carried to the 
Havana, has produced a royal order for their delivery, 
and that measures have been taken to procure its execu- 
tion. 

By the report of the secretary of state communicated 
to you on the 25th June last, you were informed of the 
conditional reduction, obtained by the minister of the U. 
States at Madrid, of the duties‘on tonnage levied on Ame- 
rican shipping in the ports of Spain. The condition of 
that reduction having been complied with on our part, by 
the act passed the 13th of July last, I have the satisfaction 
to inform you that our ships now pay no higher nor other 
duties in the continental ports of Spain than are levied on 
their national vessels. 

The demands against Portugal for illegal captures in 
the blockade of Terceira, have been allowed to the full 
amount of the accounts presented by the claimants, and 
payment was romised to be made in three instalments. 

‘he first of these has been paid—the second although 


a 
ed: owing, it was alleged, to embarrassments in the finan. 
ces, a on the civil war in which the nation j, 
en ‘ 

‘he payments stipulated by the convention with Den. 
mark, have been punctually made, and the amount is reg. 
dy for distribution among the claimants as soon ag the 
board now sitting shall have performed their functions. 

I regret that by the last advices from our charge q’af- 
faires at Naples, that government had still delayed th 
satisfaction due to our citizens; but, at that date, the ef. 
fect of the last instructions was not known. Despatches 
from thence are hourly expected and the result will pe 
communicated to you without delay. 

With the rest of Europe, our relations, political anq 
commercial, remain unchanged. Negotiations are goin 
on, to put on a permanent basis, the liberal system 
commerce now carried on between us and the empire of 
Russia. The treaty concluded with Austria is execute; 
by his imperial majesty, with the most perfect good faith, 
—and as we have no diplomatic agent at his court, he 
personally inquired into and corrected a proceeding of 
some of his subaltern officers, to the injury of our consul 
in one of his ports. . 

Our treaty with the sublime porte is producing its ex. 
pected effects on ourcommerce. New markets are open- 
ing for our commodities, and a more extensive range for 
the employment of our ships. <A slight augmentation of 
the duties on our commerce, inconsistent with the spirit 
of the treaty, had been imposed; but on the representa- 
tion of our charge d’affaires, it has been promptly with- 
drawn, and we now enjoy the trade and navigation of the 
Black Sea, and of all the ports belonging to the Turkish 


empire and Asia, on the most perfect equality with al] 


foreign nations. 

I wish earnestly, that in announcing to you the continu- 
ance of friendship,and the increase of a profitable com- 
mercial intercourse with Mexico, with Central America, 
and the states of the south, I could accompany it with the 
assurance that they all are blessed with that internal tran- 
quillity and foreign peace which their heroic devotion to 
the cause of their independence merits. In Mexico, a san- 
guinary struggle is now carried on, which has caused 
some embarrassment to our commerce; but both parties 
profess the most friendly disposition towards us. ‘To the 
termination of this contest, we look for the establishment 
of that sceure intercourse, so necessary to nations whose 
territories are contiguous. How important it will be to 
us, we may calculate from the fact, that even in this un- 
favorable state of things, our maritime commerce has in- 
creased, and an internal trade by caravans, from St. Louis 
to Santa Fe, under the protection of escorts furnished by 
the government, is carried on to great advantage, and is 
daily increasing. The agents provided for by the treaty 
with this power, to designate the boundaries which it es- 
tablished, have been named on our part; but one of the 
evils of the civil war now raging there has been, that the 
appointment of those with won they were to co-operate 
has not yet been announced to us. 

The government of Central America has expelled from 
its territory the party which some time since disturbed 
its peace. Desirous of fostering a favorable disposition 
towards us, which has on more than one occasion been 
evinced by this interesting country, I made a second #t- 
tempt, in this year, to establish a diplomatic intercourse 
with them; but the death of the distinguished citizen 
whom I had appointed for that purpose, has‘retarded the 
execution of measures from which [ hoped much advan- 
tage to our commerce. The union of the three states 
which formed the republic of Colombia has been dissoly- 
ed; but they all, it is believed, consider themselves % 
separately bound by the treaty which was made in their 
federal capacity. The minister accredited to the fece- 
ration, continues in that character near the government 
of New Granada, and hopes were entertained, that a new 
union would be formed between the separate states, at 
least, for the purposes of foreign intercourse. Our ™! 
nister has been instructed to use his good offices, when- 
ever they shall be desired, to produce the re-union - 
much to be wished, for the domestic tranquillity of the 
parties, and the security and facility of foreign commerce: 

Some agitations naturally attendant on an infant rest 





due, had not, at the date of cur last advices, been receiy- 


have prevailed in the empire of Brazil, which have hat 
the usual effect upon commercial operations; and wht'é 
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- suspended the consideration of claims created on si- | nevertheless, be amply sufficient to provide for all the 











‘ milar oceasions, they have given rise to new complaints | wants of the public service, estimated even upon a libe- 
8 on the part of our citizens. A proper consideration for ral scale, and for the redemption and purchase of the re- 
ities and difficulties of this nature has made us less mainder of the public debt. On the first of January 
e nt and peremptory in our demands for justice than | next, the entire public debt of the United States, funded 
- duty to our fellow citizens would, under other circum- | and unfunded, will be reduced to within a fraction of se- 
. stances, have required. But their claims are not neglect-| ven millions of dollars: of which $2,227,363 are not of 
ed, and will on all proper occasions be urged, and, it is| right redeemable until the Ist of January, 1854, and 
- hoped with effect. $4,735,296, not until the 2d of January, 1835. The 
- yefrain from making any communication on the sub- | commissioners of the sinking fund, however, being in- 
a ject of our affairs with Buenos Ayres, because the nego-| vested with full authority to purchase the debt at the 
- tiation communicated to you in my last annual message, | market price, and the means of the treasury being am- 
4 was, at the date of our last advices, still pending, and in | ple, it may be hoped that the whole will be extinguished 
a state that would render a publication of the details in- | within the year 1833. 
id expedient. I cannot too cordially congratulate congress and my 
Mg A treaty of amity and commerce has been formed with | fellow citizens on the near approach of that memorable 
* the republic of Chili, which, if approved by the senate, | and happy event, the extinetion of the public debt of this 
of will be laid before you. That government seems to be | great and free nation. Faithful to the wise and patriotie 
etl established, and at peace with its neighbors; and its ports | policy marked out by the legislation of the country for 
° being the resorts of our ships which are employed in the | this object, the present administration has devoted to it 
a highly important trade of the fisheries, this commercial | all the means which a flourishing commerce has supplied 
. convention cannot but be of great advantage to our fellow | and a prudent economy preserved for the public treasu- 
te citizens engaged in that perilous but profitable business. | ry. Within the four years for which the people have 
PY. Our commerce with the neighboring state of Peru, ow- confided the executive power to my charge, fifty-eight 
sine ing to the onerous duties levied on our principal articles | millions of dollars will have been applied to the pay- 
for of export, has been on the decline, and all endeavors to | ment of the public debt. That this has been accom- 
of rocure an alteration have hitherto proved fruitless. | plished without stinting the expenditures for all other 
rit With Bolivia, we have yet no diplomatic intercourse, | proper objects will be seen by referring to the liberal 
wt and the continual contests carried on between it and Pert | provision made during the same period for the support 
th- have made me defer, until a more favorable period, the and increase of our means of our maritime and military 
the appointment of any agent for that purpose. — defence, for internal improvements of a national charac- 
Sah Anact of atrocious piracy having been committed on one | ter, for the removal and preservation of the Indians, and 
all of our trading ships by the inhabitants of a settlement on | lastly for the gallant veterans of the revolution. 
me the west coast of Sumatra, a frigate was despatched with The final removal of this = burthen from our re- 
he orders to demand satisfaction for the injury, if those who | sources affords the means of further provision for all the 
og committed it should be found members of a regular go- objects of general welfare and public defence which the 
~~ vernment, capable of maintaining the usual relations with | constitution authorises, and presents the oceasion for 
the foreign nations; but if, as it was supposed, and as they such further reduction in the revenue as may not be re- 
“ane proved to be, they were a band of lawless pirates, to in- quired for them. _From the report of the sceretary of 
= to fliet such a chastisement as would deter them and others the treasury, it will be seen that after the present year 
wae from like aggressions. ‘This last was done, and the ef-| such a reduction may be made to a considerable extent, 
sand feet has been an increased respect for our flag in those and the subject is earnestly recommended to the consi- 
tice distant seas, and additional security for our commerce. deration of congress, in the hope that the combined wis- 
the in the view I have given of our connexion with foreign | dom of the representatives of the people will devise 
rar powers, allusions have been made to their domestic dis- | such means of effecting that salutary object, as may re- 
vm turbances or foreign wars, to their revolutions or dissen- | move those burthens which shall be found to fall une- 
ae tions, It may be proper to observe, that this is done | qually upon any, and as may promote all the great inte- 
i. solely in cases where those events affect our political re- | rests of the community. 
te. lations with them, or to show their operation on our com-| | Long and patient reflection has strengthened the opi- 
fat merce. Further than this, it is neither our policy nor | nions i have heretofore expressed to congress on this sub- 
d by our right to interfere. Our best wishes on all occasions, | ject; and I deem it my duty on the present occasion, 
id is our good offices when required, will be afforded, to pro- | again to urge them upon the attention of the legislature. 
eaty mote the domestic tranquillity and foreign peace of all| ‘he soundest maxims of public policy and the prinei- 
ane nations with whom we have any intercourse. Any inter- | ples upon which our republican institutions are founded, 
F the vention in their affairs further than this, even by the ex- | recommend a proper adaptation of the revenue to the ex- 
the pression of an official opinion, is contrary to our prinei- | penditure, and they also require that the expenditure 
rate ples of international policy, and will always be avoided. | shall be limited to what, by an economical administra- 
he report which the secretary of the treasury will, in | tion, shali be consistent with the simplicity of the go- 
fom due time, lay before you, will exhibit the national finan- | vernment, and necessary to an efficient public service. 
“wr cesin a highly prosperous state. Owing to the continu- | In effecting this adjustment, it is due in justice to the in- 
tion ed suecess of our commercial enterprize, which has en- | terests of the different states, and even to the preserva- 
Scot abled the merchants to fulfil their engagements with the | tion of the union itself, that the protection afforded by 
id ate government, the receipts from customs during the year, | existing laws to any branches of the national industry 
nurse vill exceed the estimate presented at the last session; and | should not exceed what may be necessary to counteract 
tigen with the other means of the treasury will prove fully ade- | the regulations of foreign nations, and to secure a supply 
d the quate, not only to meet the increased expenditures re- | of those articles of manufacture, essential to the national 
dvan- wulting from the large appropriations made by congress, | independence and safety in time of war. If, upon in- 
states but to provide for the payment of all the public debt} vestigation it shall be found, as it is believed it will be, 
sani which is at present redeemable. It is now estimated that | that the legislative protection granted to any particular 
ves 28 the customs will yield to the treasury, during the present | interest is greater than is indispensably requisite for 
their year, upwards of twenty-eight millions of dollars. The | these objects, | recommend that it be gradually diminish- 
fede- public lands, however, have proved less productive than | ed, and that as far as may be consistent with these ob- 
pment Was anticipated; and according to present information, | jects, the whole scheme of duties be reduced to the re- ef 
a new vill fall short of two millions. The expenditures for ali | venue standard as soon as a just regard to the faith of me 
tes, at objects other than the public debt, are estimated to| the government and to the preservation of the large ca- ih 
ae mie ‘mount during the year to about sixteen millions, while | pital invested in establishments of domestic industry will ' i 
when- ‘still larger sum, viz: eighteen millions of dollars, will | permit. ¥ 
jon £0 “ been applied to the principal and interest of the pub-| That manufactures adequate to the supply of our do- m3 
of the 'e debt. mestic consumption would, in the abstract, be beneficial | 44 :. 
merce: It is expected, however, that in consequence of the re-| to our country there is no reason to doubt; and to effect - ee 
t reign teed rates of duty which will take effect after the 3d of | their establishment, there is, perhaps, no American citi- ae 
ve had — next, there will be a considerable falling off in | zen who would not for a while, be willing to pay a high- ue 
| while *revenue from the customs in the year 1833, It will! er price for them. But for this purpose, it is presumed ; : 
. 
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that a tariff of high duties, designed for oat eae pro- 
tection has entered into the minds of but few of our 
statesmen. ‘The most they have anticipated is a tempo- 

and generally incidental protection, which they 
maintain has the effect to reduce the price by domestic 
competition below that of the foreign article. Experi- 
ence, however, our best guide on this, as on other sub- 
jects, makes it doubtful whether the advantages of this 
+ Soong are not counterbalanced by many evils, and whe- 
ther it does not tend to beget in the minds of a large 
portion of our countrymen 4 spirit of discontent and 
Jealousy dangerous to the stability of the union. 

What then shall be done’ Large interests have grown 
up under the implied pledge of our national legislation, 
which it would seem a violation of public faith suddenly 
to abandon. Nothing could justify it but the public 
safety, which is the supreme law. But those who have 
vested their capital in manufacturing establishments can- 
not expect that the people will continue permanently to 
pay high taxes for their benefit when the money is not 
required for any legitimate purpose in the administra- 
tion of the government. Is it not enough that the high 
duties have been paid as long as the money arising from 
them could be applied to the common benefit in the ex- 
tinguishment of the public debt? 

‘hose who take an enlarged view of the condition of 
our ‘country must be satisfied that the policy of protec- 
tion must be ultimately limited to those articles of do- 
mestic mamifacture which dre indispensable to our safety 
in time of war. Within this seope, on a reasonable 
seale, it is recommended by every consideration of pa- 
triotism and duty, which will- doubtless always secure to 
it a liberal and efficient support. But beyond this ob- 
ject, we have already seen the operation of the system 
productive of discontent. In some sections of the re- 
public its influence is deprecated as tending to concen- 
trate wealth into a few hands, and as creating those germs 
of dependence and vice which in other countries have 
characterised the existence of monopolies, and proved 
so destructive of liberty and the general good. A large 
portion of the people in one section of the republic de- 
clares it not only inexpedient on these grounds, but as 
disturbing the equal relations of property by legislation, 
and therefore unconstitutional and unjust. 

Doubtless, these effects are, in a great degree, exagge- 
rated, and may be ascribed to a mistaken view of the 
considerations which led to the adoption of the tariff 
system; but they are nevertheless important in enabling 
tis to review the subject with a more thorough knowledge 
of all its bearings upon the great interests of the repub- 
lie, and with a determination to dispose of it so that none 
van with justiee complain. 

it is my painful duty to state, that in one quarter of 
the United States, opposition to the revenue laws has 
risen to a height which threatens to thwart their execu- 
tion, if not to endanger the integrity of the union. 
Whatever obstructions may be thrown in the way of the 

jadivial authorities of the general government, it is hop- 
ed they will be able peaceably to overcome them by the 
prudence of their own officers and the patriotism of the 
people. But should this reasonable reliance on the mo- 
tleration and good sense of all portions of our fellow ci- 
tizens be disappointed, it is believed that the laws them- 
selves are fully adequate to the suppression of such at- 
tempts as may be immediately made. Should the exi- 

eney arise, rendering the execution of the existing laws 
impracticable from any cause whatever, prompt notice of 
it will be given to congress, with the suggestion of such 
views and measures as may be deemed necessary to meet it. 

In conformity with principles heretofore explained, 
and with the hope of reducing the general government 
to that simple machine whieh the constitution created, 
and of withdrawing from the states all other influence 
than that of its universal beneficenee in preserving 
peace, affording an uniform currency, maintaining the 
inviolability of contracts, diffusing intelligence, and dis- 
charging unfelt its other superintending unctions, I re- 
commend that provision be made to dispose of all stocks 
how held by it in corporations, whether created by the 

eneral or state governments, and placing the proceeds 
in the treasury. As a source of profit, these stocks are 
of little or no value: as a means of influence among the 
states, they are adverse to the purity of our institutions. 


———————— 
The whole principle on which they are based, is de 
by many unconstitutional, and to persist in the a 
which they indicate is considered wholly inexpedient ley 
It is my duty to acquaint you with an arran 
made by the bank of the United States with a Sortie. 
the holders of the three per ‘cet. stock, b which th 
“tere will be deprived of the use of the ane 
unds longer than was anticipated. By this arrangem ie 
which will be particularly explained by the secretary“ 
the treasury, a surrender of the certificates of this siock 
may be postponed until October, 1833; and thus the li 
bility of the government, after its ability to discharge the 
debt, may be continued by the failure of the bank to pe : 
form its duties. er, 

Such measures as are within the reach of the secretary 
of the treasury have been taken to enable him to judg, 
whether the public deposites in that institution may bg 
regarded as entirely safe; but as his limited power may 
prove inadequate to this object, | recommend the subject 
to the attention of congress, under the firm belief thy 
it is worthy of their serious investigation. An ingniry 
into the transaciions of the institution, embracing the 
branches as well as the principal bank, seems called fo, 
by the eredit which is given throughout the country ty 
many serious charges impeaching its character, and whick 
if true, may justly excite the apprehension that it js ng 
longer a safe depository of the money of the people. 

Among the interests which merit the consideration of 

congress, after the payment of the public debt, one of 
the most important in my view is that of the public lands, 
Previous to the formation of our present constitution, i{ 
was recommended by congress, that a portion of the 
waste lands owned. by the states should be ceded ty 
the United States, for the purposes of general harmony 
and as a fund to meet the expenses of the war. The re. 
commendation was adopted, and at different periods of 
time the states of Massachusetts, New York, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina and Georgia, granted their ya- 
cant soil for the uses for which they had been asked. As 
the lands may now be considered as relieved from this 
pledge, the object for which they were ceded having beet 
accomplished, it is in the diseretion of eongress to dis: 
= of them in such way as best to conduce to the quiet, 
varmony and general interest of the American people. 
In examining this question, all local and sectional feel- 
ings should be discarded, and the whole United States 
regarded as one people, interested alike in the prosperity 
of their common country. 

It cannot be doubted that the speedy settlement of 
these lands constitute the true interest of the republic: 
The wealth and strength of a country are its population, 
and the best part of that population are the cultivators of 
the soil. Independent farmers are every where the basis 
of society and true friends of liberty. 

In addition to these considerations, questions have al- 
ready arisen and may be expected hereafter to grow out 
of the public lands, which involve the rights of the new 
states and the powers of the general government; and 
unless a liberal policy be now adopted, there is danger 
that these questions may speedily assume an importance 
not now generally anticipated. The influence of a great 
sectional interest, when brought into full aetion, will be 
found more dangerous to the harmony and union of the 
states than any other cause of discontent; and it is the 
part of wisdom and sound policy to foresee its approaches 
and endeavor if possible to counteract them. 

Of the various schemes which have been hitherto pro- 
posed in regard to the disposal of the public lands, none 
has yet received the entire approbation of the national 
legislature. Deeply impressed with the importance of 4 
speedy and sutiolectedy arrangement of the subject, I 
deem it my duty on this Gdceasion to urge it upon your 
consideration, and, to the propositions which have been 
heretofore suggested by others, to contribute those reflec- 
tions which have occurred to me, in the hope that they 
may assist you in your future deliberations. 

It seems to me to be our true policy that the publi¢ 
lands shall cease as soon as practicable to be a source © 
revenue, and that they be sold to settlers in limited pal 
cels at a price barely sufficient to reimburse to the Unit- 
| ed States the expense of the present system, and the cost 

arising under our Indian compacts. The advantages ° 
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chasers, s¢em to forbid the abolition of the present 


per because none can be substituted which will more 
*Y'vfeotly accomplish these important ends. It is desira- 


yer, that in convenient time this machinery be 
te re from the states, and that the right of soil and 
the future disposition of it be surrendered to the states 
respectively in which it lies. ; 

The adventurous and hardy population of the west, 
besides contributing their equal share of taxation under 
our impost system, have in the progress of our govern- 
ment, for the lands they oceupy, paid into the treasury a 
large pt oportion of forty millions of dollars, and of the 
revenue received therefrom, but a small part has been ex- 

ended amongst them. When to the disadvantage | of 
their situation in this respect, we add the consideration 
that it is their labor alone which gives real value to the 
lands, and that the proceeds —s from their sale are 
distributed chiefly among states which had not originally 
any claim to them, and which have enjoyed the undivid- 
et emolument arising from the sale of their own lands, 


it cannot be expected that the new states will remain lon- 


ger contented with the present policy after the payment 
of the public debt. To avert the consequences which 
may be apprehended from this course, to put an end for- 
ever to all partial and interested legislation on this sub- 
ject, aud to afford to every American vitizens of enter- 

rise, the opportunity of securing an independent free- 
hold, it seems to me, therefore, best to abandon the idea 
of raising a future revenue out of the public lands. 

In former messages I have expressed my conviction, 
that the constitution does not warrant the application of 
the funds of the general government to objects of inter- 


' pal improvement which are not national in their charac- 


ter, and both as a means of doing justice tovall interests, 
and putting an end to a course of legislation calculated 
to destroy the purity of the government, have urged the 
necessity of reducing the whole subject to some fixed 
and certain rule. As there never will occur a period, 
perhaps, more propitious than the present to the accom- 
plishment of this object, I beg leave to press the subject 
again upon your attention. 

Without some general and well defined principles as- 
certaining those objects of internal improvement to which 
the means of the nation may be constitutionally applied, 
it is obvious that the exercise of the power can never be 
satisfactory. Besides the danger to which it exposes 
congress of making hasty appropriations to works of the 
character of which they may be frequently ignorant, it 
promotes a mischievous and corrupting influence upon 
elections, by holding out to the people the fallacious 
hope that the success of a certain candidate will make 
navigable their neighboring creek or river, bring cona- 
merce to their doors and increase the value of their pro- 
perty. Itthus favors combinations to squander the trea- 
sure of the country upon a multitude of local objects, as 
fatal to just legislation as to the purity of public men. 

If a system compatible with the constitution cannot be 
devised, which is free from such tendencies, we should 
recollect that that instrument provides within itself the 
mode of its amendment; and that there is, therefore, no 
excuse for the assumption of doubtful powers by the ge- 
neral government. If those which are clearly granted 
shall be found incompetent to the ends of its creation, it 
can at any time apply for their enlargement; and there is 
ho probability that such an application, if founded on the 
public interest, will ever be refused. If the propriety 
of the proposed grant be not sufficiently apparent to com- 
mand the assent of three-fourths of the states, the best 
possible reason why the power should not be assumed on 

oubtful authority is afforded; for if more than one- 
oth of the states are unwilling to make the grant, its 
“xereise will be productive of discontents which will far 
°verbalance any advantages that could be derived from it. 
*~ must admit that there is nothing so worthy of the 
, — solicitude of this government, as the harmony 
mM’ union of the people. 
Bee solemnly impressed with the conviction, that the 
: usion of the power to make internal improvements 
ee the limit I have suggested, even it be deemed 
noes — is subversive of the best interests of our 
0 ry, L earnestly recommend to congress to refrain 
se its exercise, in doubtful cases, except in relation to 
provements already begun, unless they shall first pros 
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cure from the states such an amendment of the constitu- 
tion as will define its character and prescribe its bounds, 
If the states feel themselves competent to these obj 
why should this government wish to assume the power? 
If they do not, then they will not hesitate to make the 
grant. Both governments are the governments of the 
people: improvements must be made with the money 

the people; and if the money can be collected and appjiéd 
by hens more simple and economical political machines, 
the state governments, it will unquestionably be safer and 
better for the people, than to add to the splendor, the 
patronage, and the power of the general government. 
But if the people of the several states think otherwise, 
they will amend the constitution, and im their decision all 
ought cheerfully to aequiesce. 

For a detailed and highly satisfactory view of the ope- 
rations of the war department, I refer you to the accom- 
panying report of the secretary of war. 

‘The hostile incursions of the Sae and Fox Indians ne- 
cessarily led to the interposition of the government. A 
portion of the troops, under generals Scott and Atkinsén, 
and of the militia of the state of Illinois, were called into 
the field. After a harrassing warfare, prolonged by the 
nature of the country and by the difficulty of procuring 
subsistanee, the Indians were entirely defeated, and the 
disaffected band dispersed or destroyed. ‘lhe result has 
been creditable to the troops engaged’ in the service.— 
Severe as is the lesson to the Indians, it was rendered ne- 
cessary by their unprovoked aggressions; and it is to be 
hoped that its impression will be permanent and salutary. 

This campaign has evinced the efficient organization 
of the army and its capacity for prompt and aetive ser- 
vice. Its several departments have performed their func- 
tions with energy and despatch, and the general movement 
was satisfactory. 

Our fellow eitizens upon the frontiers were ready, as 
they always are, in the tender of their services in the teor 
of danger: Buta more efficient organization of our mi- 
litia is essential to that security which is one of the prin- 
cipal objects of all governments. Neither our situation 
nor our institutions, require or permit the maintenance 
of a large regular force. History offers too many lessons 
of the fatal result of sucha measure not to warn us against 
its adoption here. ‘The expense which attends it, the ob- 
vious tendency to employ it because it exists and thus to 
engage in unnecessary wars, and its ultimate danger to 
public liberty, will lead us, I trust, to place our prineipal 
dependence for protection upon the great body of the ci- 
tizens of the republic. If in asserting rights or in repel 
ling wrongs, war should come upou us, our regular force 
should be increased to an extent proportioned tothe emer- 
gency, and our present small army is a nucleus around 
which such force could be formed and embodied. But 
for the purposes of defence under ordinary circumstanees, 
we must rely upon the electors of the country. Those 
by whom, and for whom, the government was instituted 
and is supported, will constitute its protection in the hour 
of danger, as they do its cheek in the hour of safety. 

But it is obvious that the militia system is imperfect. 
Much time is lost, much unnecessary expense incurred, 
and much public property wasted, under the present ar- 
rangement. Little useful knowledge is gained by the 
musters and drills, as now established, and the whole 
subject evidently requires a thorough examination. Whe- 
ther a plan of classification, remedying these defects, and 
providing for a system of instruction, might not be a, 
ed, is submitted to the consideration of congress. The 
constitution has vested in the general government an in- 
dependent authority upon the subject of the militia, which 
renders its action essential to the establishment or im- 
provement of the system. And I recommend the matter 
to your consideration, in the conviction, that the state of 
this important arm of the public defenee requires your 
attention. 

Iam happy to inform you, that the wise and humane 
policy of transferring from the eastern to the western side 
of the Mississippi, the remnants of our aboriginal tribes, 
with their own consent, and upon just terms, has been 
steadily pursued, and is approaching, I trust, its consum- 
mation. By reference to the report of the secretary of 
war, and to the documents submitted with it, you will see 
the progress which has been made since your last session, 
in the arrangement of the various matters eonnected with 
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our Indian relations. With one exception, every subject 
involving any question of conflicting jurisdiction, or of 
peculiar difficulty, has been happily disposed of, and the 
conviction evidently gains pte: among the Indians, that 
their removal to the country assigned by the U. States for 
their ewanent residence, furnishes the only hope of 
their ultimate prosperity. 

With that portion of the Cherokees, however, living 
within the state of Georgia, it has been found impractica- 
ble, as yet, to make a satisfactory adjustment. Such was 
my anxiety to remove all the grounds of complaint, and 
to bring to a termination the difficulties in which they 
are involved, that I directed the very liberal propositions 
to be made to them which accompany the documents here- 
with submitted. They cannot but ane seen in these of- 
fers the evidence of the strongest disposition on the part 
of the government, to deal justly and fiberally with them. 
An ample indemnity was offered for their present posses- 
sions, a liberal provision for their future support and im- 
provement, and full security for their private and politi- 
cal — Whatever difference of opinion may have 
prevailed respecting the just claims of these people, there 
will probably be none respecting the liberality of the pro- 
positions, and very little respecting the expediency of 
their immediate acceptance. They were, however, re- 
jected, and thus the position of these Indians remains un- 
changed, as do the views communicated in my message to 
the senate of February, 1830. 

I refer you to the annual report of the secretary of the 
navy which accompanies this message, for a detail of the 
operations of that branch of the service during the pre- 
sent year. 

Besides the general remarks on some of the transac- 
tions of our navy, presented in the view which has been 
taken of our foreign relations, I seize this occasion to 
invite to your notice the increased protection which it 
has afforded to our commerce and citizens on distant 
seas, without any augmentation of the force in commis- 
sion. In the gradual improvement of its pecuniary con- 
cerns, in the constant progress in the collection of mate- 
rials suitable for use during future emergencies, and in 
the construction of vessels and the buildings necessary to 
their preservation and repair, the present state of this 
terouak of the service exhibits the fruits of that vigilance 
and eare which are so indispensable to its efficiency.— 
Various new suggestions contained in the annexed re- 
port, as well as others heretofore submitted to congress, 
are worthy of your attention; but none more so than that 
urging the renewal, for another term of six years, of the 
general appropriation for the gradual improvement of the 
navy. 

From the accompanying report of the post master ge- 
neral, you will also perceive that that department con- 
tinues to extend its usefulness without impairing its re- 
sources, or lessening the accommodations which it affords 
in the secure and rapid transportation of the mail. 

I beg leave to call the attention of congress to the views 
heretofore expressed in relation to the mode of choosing 
the president and vice president of the United States, 
and to those respecting the tenure of office generally.— 
Still impressed with the justness of those views and with 
the belief that the modifications suggested on those sub- 
jects, if adopted, will contribute to the prosperity and 
harmony of the country, [ earnestly recommend them to 
your consideration at this time. 

Ihave heretofore pointed out defects in the law for 
punishing official frauds, especially within the District of 
Columbia. It has been found almost impossible to bring 
notorious culprits to punishment, and according to the 
decision of the court for this district, a prosecution’ is 
barred by the lapse of two years after the fraud has been 
committed. It may happen again as it has already hap- 
pened, that during the whole two years, all the evidences 
of the fraud may be in the possession of the culprit him- 
self. However proper the limitation may be in rela- 
tion to private citizens, it would seem that it ought not to 
commence running in favor of public officers until they 

out of office. 

- The judiciary system of the United States remains im- 
perfect. Of the nine western and south western states, 
three only enjoy the benefits of a circuit court. Ohio, 
Kentucky and~ Tennessee, are embraced in the general 
system; but Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Alabama, Mis- 
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sissippi and Louisiana, have only district courts, If ¢), 
existing system be a good one, why should it not be ey, 
tended’ If it be a bad one, why is it suffered to exiy) 
The new states were promised equal rights and _priyj. 
leges when they came into the union, and such are the 
guarantees of the constitution. Nothing can be more oh, 
vious than the obligation of the general government to 
place all the states on the same footing, in relation to th. 
administration of justice, and I trust this duty will be ne. 
glected no longer. 

On many of the subjects to which your attention jis jp. 
vited in this communication, it is a source of gratificatio, 
to reflect that the steps to be now adopted are uninfluenc. 
ed by the embarrassments entailed upon the country } 
the wars through which it has passed. In regard to moy 
of our great interests, we may consider ourselves as jug 
starting in our career, and, afier a salutary experience, 
about to fix upon a permanent basis the policy best ¢q). 
culated to promote the happiness of the people and faci. 
litate their ogy ens towards the most complete enjoy. 
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ment of civil liberty. Onan occasion so interesting and As WE 
important in our history, and of such anxious concernt oy Th 
the friends of freedom rope yo the world, it is oy Hepa 
imperious duty to lay aside all selfish and local conside JP houg 
rations, and be guided by a lofty spirit of devotion to th ann 


great principles on which our institutions are founded, 

That this government may be so administered ast NG 
preserve its efficiency in promoting and securing thes Th 
general objects should be the only aim of our ambition, 7 
and we cannot, therefore, too carefully examine its stro. jenal 
ture, in order that we may not mistake its powers, ora. TH 
sume those which the people have reserved to then. 
selves, or have preferred to assign to other agents. W; 
should bear constantly in mind the fact that the conside. 
rations which induced the framers of the constitution y 
withhold from the general government the power to re. 
gulate the great mass of the business and concerns of the 
people, have been fully justified by experience; and that 
it cannot now be doubted that the genius of ‘all our ip. 
stitutions prescribes simplicity and economy as the ch. 
racteristies of the reform which is yet to be effected in 
the present and future execution of the functions bestowed 
on us by the constitution. 

Limited to a general superintending power to main 
tain peace at home and abroad, and to prescribe lays 
on a few subjects of general interest, not calculated 
restrict human liberty, but to enforee human rights, this 
government will find its strength and its glory in the 
faithful discharge of these plain and simple duties. Re. 
lieved by its protecting shield from the fear of war ani 
the apprehension of oppression, the free enterprise of ou 
citizens, aided by the states sovereignties, will work ou! 
improvements and ameliorations which cannot fail to de 
monstrate that the great truth, that the people can ge 
vern themselves, is not only realized in our example, 
but that it is done by a machinery in government 80 — 
and economical as scarcely to be felt. That the A! 
mighty Ruler of the universe may so direct our delibe 
tions, and overrule our acts as to make us instrument 
in securing a result so dear to mankind, is my most ca 
nest and sincere prayer. ANDREW JACKSO). 

December Ath, 1852. 
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